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Senator Smith: A Woman Vice President? 
(See National Affairs) 








This is Armstrong’s Linoleum 


When a floor is being selected for a place of busi- 
ness where style is an important factor in selling, 
Armstrong’s Linoleum is almost always the first 
choice. No other type of resili- 
ent flooring material can be 
used so freely in the develop- 
ment of smart decoration. 
No other floor offers such a 
wide choice of beautiful pat- 
terns and style effects, such 
a complete range of colors. 


Custom designs are easy 
to create with Armstrong’s 
Linoleum, and, in that way, 
unusual decorative floor effects can be obtained. 
The moderate cost makes even an elaborately 
designed floor an economical investment. 


The beauty of Armstrong’s Linoleum is only 
part of the story. It’s a durable floor that will give 
long service in busy stores and shops. Its resili- 
ence cushions footsteps and helps reduce dis- 
tracting noise. Moreover, the smooth surface of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum is exceptionally easy to 
keep clean and economical to maintain. 


Send for free booklet, “Which Floor 
for Your Business?”’ This 20-page book 
shows floor designs in full color and 
gives all the facts about Armstrong’s 
Linoleum and Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 
as well as Linotile", Rubber Tile, and 
other Armstrong’s Resilient Floors for 
business use.Write Armstrong Cork Co., 
5006 Charlotte St., Lancaster, Penna. 


This is Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 


For basement shops, and all buildings with a 
concrete floor slab in direct contact with the 
ground, Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile is your best 
flooring buy. It’snot harmed 
by the alkaline moisture 
present in such subfloors. 


You can use Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile in other places, 
too. Its low price makes it 
a wise choice if you need to 
keep down first cost. [t’s an 
attractive floor, available 
in a range of handsome 
colors, which can be laid in 
any geometric design. Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 
is long wearing, even under heavy traffic. Easy 
to clean, it saves money on maintenance costs, too. 
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A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


ANY new cars have silence in- 
M stalled when they're built. You 
can imagine the noise if metal window 
frame met metal window sill! Rubber 
gaskets were used, but after some years 
rubber sometimes hardens in air, and 
then squeaks start. And rubber has to 
be sprayed to give it the color of the 
car interior. (Bet you never noticed 
the gaskets. That’s just what the car 
maker wanted. Means he’s got a perfect 
joint and color match. ) 





Cost of Koroseal is less than rubber 
and spraying, and the Koroseal color 
is permanent. 

Koroseal stays flexible, does not 
harden nor crack nor check, can be 
molded or extruded to close tolerances, 
or made into very thin films or sheets. 
For strength, in upholstery for ex- 
ample, it can be backed by fabric. 

Koroseal is permanently waterproof, 
and proof against alcohol and most 
acids. Grease, paint, pencil marks, 


A piece of silence —it's Koroseal 


finger marks can be washed off easily. 
Koroseal stands extreme wear and 
abrasion. It is light and can be made 
colorful and soft. It can be printed. 

If qualities like these suggest im- 
provements in your product, write The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Koroseal Sales 
Department, Marietta. Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark—-Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


B.E Goodrich 


Xcroseald Fleuible Materials 





Only STEEL can do so many jobs 



















JAWBONE MENDED WITH METAL. When 
this dog suffered a bilateral com- 
pound fracture of the jawbone in a 
dog fight, stainless steel pins were 
used to hold the pieces of jawbone 
together until they knitted prop- 
erly. Today, U-S’S Stainless Steel 
..-non-rusting, hygienically clean... 
is widely used in hospital and surgi- 
cal equipment of all kinds. 


“BIG BOYS” FOR THE OWENS RIVER. Huge sections of enameled steel pipe, 10% feet in 
diameter, are being made by United States Steel for the penstock of the Owens 
River Gorge Power Project, whose 3 hydro-electric plants will supply Los Angeles 
with 600,000,000 additional kilowatt hours of power per year. U. S. Steel makes 
pipe and tubes of all sizes... from those for hypodermic needles to these “big boys.” 





BIG BITE. This 40 cubic yard dipper, made of U-S-S Carilloy Steel, STAINLESS STEEL BOAT. Here’s the latest thing in pleasure craft: 
scoops up enough earth at one bite to fill a room 10x 12x 9 feet. asmart, easily-handled boat with a hull of U-S’S Stainless 
And the shovel is so big that it could deposit its dipper load atop Steel. No need to worry about rust with a boat like this. 
a 7-story building a block away! Even bigger dippers...of tough, The steel hull is exceptionally strong, pleasantly light in 
strong, light, easily-welded alloy steel ... are now being made. weight. And it will never lose its bright good looks. 











UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUSE COMPANY « OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY « TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY e UNION SUPPL’ COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
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DRILL 10,024 FEET IN 38 DAYS. In West Texas recently, an “Oilwell’”’ No. 96 Rig 
on the Warren Wright-W. C. Chancellor No. 1 Well drilled 10,024 feet through 
shale, limestone, rock and chert in the amazing time of 38 days and 3 hours. 
Making steel drilling equipment, wire lines, pipe and cement for use in the 
oil fields is one of the most important ways in which United States Steel is 
helping to build a better America. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 


St a / 
c Helping lo Duild a Better ie VUCA 


FENCE DIVISION « CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
XPORT COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY © VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 




















When road splash blots out 
the view ahead... 





. «+ @ quick touch of a Trico 
Windshield Washer button... 





... squirts clean water in the You can have Trico’s famous 
path of the wiper blades .. . “Two Little Squirts” installed 
in your car in a matter of 
minutes at your car dealer’s 
or service station. 

Like nearly six million others 
whose cars are equipped with 
a Trico Washer, you'll use it 
countless times a year, rain 
or shine, day or night, to 
make driving safer and more 
enjoyable. 





. .. and the glass is washed a 

: : Most classified phone 
crystal clear while you drive. hooks list Trico 
installation stations 
in the automotive 
section. 





FULLY AUTOMATIC; NOTHING TO PUMP 
TRICO. PRODUCTS CORPORATION, BUFFALO 3, N.Y. 




















LETTERS 
Welcome Thanks 


I wish to thank you for NEwsweek’s 
interest in my case but would like to mention 
that while I am deeply grateful to all my 
“friends in need” I shall always be indebted 
to Mr. Gunther Jacobson, my lawyer. In his 
determination to see justice done he took the 
case to the Supreme Court [NEwsweex, 
May 29] . . . Mr. Jacobson’s relentless efforts 
gave both my husband and myself the 
strength to go through this ordeal. 


ELLEN KNAUFF 
Ellis Island 
New York Harbor, N. Y. 


Industrial Medicine 


Your special medical report, “American 
Industry Cares for Its Sick,” in your May 22 
edition, was very interesting. I thought it was 
an excellent roundup job on a very lengthy 
and complex subject ... Too often these 
days, thinking on medical programs is con- 
fused. An article such as yours emphatically 
points out that private means can adequately 
care for the sick and injured and that a 
national health program is not necessary 
to do this ... 


K. W. HAAGENSEN 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


>... Your research crowd and yoyr writers 
did an outstanding job on medicine in indus- 
try, and I appreciate very much the valuable 
space allotted to the United Fruit Co. story. I 
hope that your article will stimulate the 
interest of other companies to develop medi- 
cal programs, which I think will minimize the 
attention and prevent any acceptance by the 
public of state medicine. 
Epw. I. Sauispury, M. D. 
Medical Director 
United Fruit Co. 
New York City 


>... I have enjoyed reading [the article] very 
much and am particularly pleased to notice 
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Whats the big difference between 
a PUNCTURE and a 2X4 (OGY 


THIS MAN HAD A PUNCTURE! When a sharp object pierces 
both tire and tube, and causes a gradual loss of air—that’s 
a puncture. Motorists who especially need protection against 
this hazard are those who drive mostly in cities—people 
like doctors, businessmen or women who can’t afford the 
delay and hard work of fixing occasional flats. Best way to 
guard against punctures is to get Goodyear Puncture Seal 
Tubes, They seal themselves—automatically! 


How Puncture Seal Tubes seal themselves! 














PUNCTURING OBJECT 
SEALED BY TUBES 
INTERNAL LAYER OF 


PUNCTURING OBJECT 
SQUEEZED TIGHT BY 
TUBES EXTERNAL LAYER 
OF RUBBER 





1. Tube is compressed. 2. Gummy plastic closes 








THIS MAN HAD A BLOWOUT! When there’s a sudden, 
explosive loss of air through a hole in both tire and tube— 
that’s a blowout! It can send the car twisting out of control 
and end in a smashup. Motorists who especially need pro- 
tection against blowouts are those who often drive long 
distances at usual highway speeds. The best way to protect 
yourself against a blowout is to get Goodyear’s LifeGuard 
Safety Tubes. They make a blowout harmless! 


How LifeGuard Safety Tubes can save your life! 





1. LifeGuards have two air 2. Reserve air in inner 








When pierced, it grips in around object. When ob- chambers. In case of blow- — chamber supports car long 
firmly, instantly. Prevents ject is removed, plastic seals out, only outer chamber enough for a safe, smooth 
escape of air. _hole. gives way. stop. 

No tube in the world will protect you against punctures or blowouts. It’s just a question of 

both punctures and blowouts. Goodyear, how- deciding which kind of protection is most impor- 

ever, offers you the best protection against either tant to you! 


PUNCTURE SEAL TUBES and LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


by GOODFSYEAR 


LifeGuard, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





One Vacation Hint 
He Didn't Take! £ 


How dumb can a guy be? How much 











fun can he miss? The vacation that 
ought to be terrific will turn out a 
frightful flop. In spite of his good 
looks and personality some mighty 
attractive girls already have “thumbs 
down”’ on him. He’s behind the 8-ball “Ag 
...and he doesn’t even know it... 
would be shocked if he heard the 

reason why.* 


Hows your breath today? 


Never take it for granted. Never risk offending others needlessly. * Halitosis 
(unpleasant breath) may be absent one day and present the next . . . with- 
out your realizing it. 

Play smart. Rinse your mouth with Listerine Antiseptic night and 
morning, and especially before any date. 


To be extra-attractive be extra-careful 


Listerine Antiseptic is the extra-careful precaution because it 
freshens the breath ... not for mere seconds or minutes... 
but for hours, usually. It’s almost a passport to popularity. 


*Though sometimes systemic, most cases of halitosis are due to 
bacterial fermentation of tiny food particles. Listerine Antiseptic quickly 
halts such oral fermentation and the odors it causes. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC...1T's BREATH-TAKING! 36 
6 











LETTERS 





the amount of factual and statistical informa- 
tion you were able to present about medical 
facilities in industries ... 
Epwarp C. Hots ap, M. D. 
Managing Director 
American Association of Industrial 
Physicians and Surgeons 
Chicago, IIl. 


>... The story... gives a comprehensive 
picture of a very important field and should 
stimulate others to further extend this impor- 
tant activity in their own organizations. 
W. J. Barretr 
Third Vice President 
Group Insurance 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
New York City 


>... I think it is an outstanding article and 
should bring to the attention of all doctors 
the limitless possibilities of preventive medi- 
cine. I only wish that doctors in private 
practice would adopt a similar progressive 
attitude toward the average patient ... 


Rosert B. Marin, M. D. 
Montclair, N. J. 


Laughtons, American 


With reference to ... NEWSWEEK, May 8, I 
wish to invite your attention to .. . Transition 
and ... the paragraph concerning the natu- 
ralization of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Laughton 
... It appears to me that the Laughtons were 
requested to repeat the oath of allegiance of 
our United States of America in the presence 
of the American flag which . . . was not 





Los Angeles Examiner 


The Laughtons: Too happy to notice 


properly displayed by the particular law 
office which accepted their oath of allegiance. 

Basing my statement upon Army Regula- 
tions 260-10, I humbly request that the State 
of California be advised that under all cir- 
cumstances “the Union will be uppermost 
and to the flag’s own right i. e., to the 
observer's left.” 


Rospert K. THOMPSON 
Manila Area Personnel Office 


c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif, 
Oil Change 


. .. In the April 17 Newsweek [you state] 
that “New York officials of the Society of 
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Announcn g Periscope’s 


Business Trends 


CHIRTEEN years ago Newsweek’s editors 
set out to present in terse, fast-reading 
form a weekly answer to the question: 
What’s behind today’s news and what’s to 


be expected tomorrow? 


The result was Periscope, a feature which 
achieved immediate success and which since 
has become a hallmark of excellent inside 
news reporting and accurate forecasting of 
the important trends in national and inter- 
national events. People of affairs who must 
be well informed have found Periscope a 


treasure of perceptive reporting. 


During the second world war, when Wash- 
ington became so important a center of sig- 
nificant news, Washington Trends was added 
to the original Periscope feature to keep 
Newsweek readers abreast of events, present 
and prospective, in the nation’s capital. This 
added service also was an immediate and 


lasting success with Newsweek readers. 


With this issue, Newsweek presents a third 
addition to the Periscope service. Titled 
Business Trends, this new feature will do in 
the field of business, industry and finance 


what Washington Trends has done in its 


area. It will dig behind the headlines and tell 
its readers, quickly and accurately, what the 
news behind the news portends for the econ- 


omy tomorrow, next month and next year. 


We are confident, on the basis of Newsweek’s 
experience in searching out the significant, 
ordinarily-unreported events, that this addi- 
tional service will prove as useful to News- 
week’s growing readership—particularly to 
the business, industrial and financial leaders 
among its subscribers—as the original Peri- 


scope and Washington Trends have been. 


To make the three Periscope features easier 
to find and to read, the typography has been 
changed somewhat and a color frame has 
been added. Periscope and Washington 
Trends will appear in their accustomed place. 
Business Trends will occupy the first page 


of the Business Department. 


All this, we of Newsweek believe, constitutes 
another important advance in the fulfillment 
of our basic creed: “A well-informed public 


is America’s Greatest Security.” 


T. F. MUELLER 
Publisher 





Cleaning time 30 seconds! 

That’s because Florsheim has reduced 
the white, increased the brown, 
simplified the pattern—all without 
sacrificing an iota of the 

cool smartness that marks these 


perennial Summer favorites. 


Florsheim 
little whites 
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The KENMOOR, S-1236 
Brown and White Wing, $18.95 
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Other styles $ l 595 and higher 


The Florsheim Shoe Company + Chicago + Makers of fine shoes for men and women 
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LETTERS 





Automotive Engineers told vacation drivers 
that if they changed their oil every 1,000 
miles instead of each 2,500 they would pay 
$5.16 a year more for oil but would save 
about $25 on engineering jobs.” No such 
statement, to the best of our knowledge, has 
been made by an official of this society. 

.. The figures in the item appear to 
have been taken from a technical paper 
presented before our Metropolitan Section. . . 
Our constitution provides that “the society 
shall not be responsible for statements or 
opinions advanced in papers or discussions 
at its meetings.” 


Jon A, C. WARNER 
General Manager 


Society of Automotive Engineers, Inc. 
New York City 


Non-F lying Dutchman 


... I’m up in the air on what seems to me a 
piece of news in which many are interested. 
What is the present status of Rudolph Hess, 
the “Flying Dutchman” who came over to 
England from Germany during the later 
war, purportedly on a peace mission? 


CLARENCE BABER 
Casper, Wyo. 


Rudolph Hess is one of seven high-ranking 
surviving Nazi war prisoners who were sen- 
tenced at Nuremberg to imprisonment at 
Spandau, Germany. The three lifers are 
Hess, Walter Funk, former Finance Minister, 
and Admiral Erich Raeder. The others, who 





International 


Rudolph Hess: Spandau lifer 


got terms from 10 to 20 years are: Admiral 
Karl Doenitz, last leader of the Third Reich, 
Constantin von Neurath, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Albert Speer, former Min- 
ister of Munitions and War Matériel, and 
Baldur von Schirach, once head of Hitler 
Youth and later governor of Vienna. 


New Angles on Angles 


In ... “Horns for Dilemma” which appears 
on page 54 of NEwsweEek, May 8, you state: 
“It will never, however, be possible to trisect 
a straight-sided angle by Euclid’s methods.” 
You are quite right in the impression I be- 
lieve you intended to convey, that is, that 
there is no Euclidean method known by 


Newsweek, June 12, 1950 
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PERFECT COMPLEXION FOR A CONCRETE FACE 


Arkansas Narrows Dam* gets a smooth, super-strong 
concrete face with U. S. Hydron® Form Lining 











IN BEAUTY THERE IS STRENGTH. The massive 
Narrows Dam on the Little Missouri is built for the 
ages. The beautifully smooth concrete was cast against 
U.S. Rubber’s Hydron Form Lining to give it greater 
resistance to abrasion and freeze-thaw cycles. 


*Construction under 
supervision of Vicks- 
burg District, Corps 
of Engineers, De- 
partment of the 
Army. 





ba 
BILLIARD-BALL SLIPPERY is the downstream surface of the dam. 300,000 SQUARE FEET of Hydron were mounted to wooden forms 
Hydron absorbs the excess water and eliminates trapped air from quickly and easily with rapid-fire staple guns. Hydron is inex- 
the concrete, greatly reduces surface pits. This great “‘U. S.”’ pensive, easy to ship, store, cut or trim. It can be used on big 
development comes in flexible sheets only 0.08 inch thick. or small jobs, gives longer life, lower maintenance costs. 


The engineers and contractors who use Hydron 
Form Linings report Hydron adds years fo the life 
of concrete. Yet the total costs, including a satis- 
factory profit, is only 12¢ to 16¢ per square foot. 
The use of Hydron eliminates expensive hand rub- 
bing. For more information write to address below. 


A PRODUCT OF 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 

























CAVALCADE OF SPOR 


» oo Phill (Scooter) Rigeute 


9=S& PIVOT MAN ON MANY DOUBLE a 

) PLAYS, THE LITTLE “SCOOTER” IS 
PLENTY TOUGH. IN 1949 HE 
PLAYED IN 153 OUT OF THE 

YANKEES 155 GAMES 


is 









FAST AS A FLASH, RIZZUTO COVERS SHORT 
FIELD LIKE ATENT. HIS BRILLIANT FIELDING, 
DANGEROUS HITTING AND GREAT HEART 
MAKE HIM A FAVORITE OF YANKEE FANS. 
PHIL SEEMS DESTINED FOR LASTING FAME 
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TFuis YEAR MAKE DAD HAPPY ON 
; DAY, JUNE 16, WITH 
A HANDSOME GILLETTE SUPER- 
SPEED RAZOR SET. IT'S FAMOUS 
AMONG MEN EVERYWHERE 
FOR INSTANT BLADE CHANGING, 
REAL SHAVING COMFORT AND 
DOUBLE-EDGE ECONOMY! 








SS 


\ 
MY NEW GILLETTE SUPER- 
SPEED RAZOR MAKES SHAVING 
MIGHTY QUICK AND EASY. IT'S 
THE HANDIEST RAZOR I'VE 
EVER SEEN/ 


"CKER_A EP 
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@ For extra convenience and safety buy easy- 
shaving Gillette Biue Blades in Gillette's improved 
Dispenser. You zip out new blades ready for use 
and dispose of old ones quickly, as shown below. 












be, 
use Gillette Blue Blades 


WITH THE SWARPEST EDGES 
EVER HONED 
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LETTERS 





which any and every straight-sided angle 
may be trisected. 

However, you might be interested to know 
that there are at least three special cases in 
which straight-sided angles can be trisected 
by Euclidean methods. The cases to which 
I refer are 90-, 180-, and 270-degree angles 
which, first constructed using only ruler and 
compass, can then easily be trisected using 
only ruler and compass .. . 


Rospert F. WHiTMORE 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


>... Perhaps the reason the ancient Greeks 
did not recognize the problem as being 
unsolvable was that Archimedes, who fol- 
lowed Euclid by some 75 years, solved the 
problem using only the ruler, compass, and 
stylus permitted by Euclid. The probable 
reason that Archimedes’s solution is not 
generally recognized by the mathematicians’ 
union is that his solution included making a 
mark on the ruler. The union appears to have 
revised its rules to exclude that after being 
faced with the undeniable fact that Archi- 
medes had solved the problem without vio- 
lating any part of the rules as they were laid 
down when he started his solution. 


S. T. Hoyt 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


>. . . I seem to remember that many years 
ago I read a brilliant solution to this problem 
in a “Euclid” by Casey. I believe he was a 
distinguished Irish mathematician ... If I 
remember aright he gave the solution in an 
appendix, but unfortunately I do not possess 
a copy of the book now. Perhaps other 
readers may bear me out. 


J. H. Taytor 
London, England 


Certain measured angles can be trisected. 


And for practical purposes any angle can be — 


trisected with a draftsman’s tools. But as was 
proved in the early nineteenth century by a 
mathematician named Gauss, the abstract 
angle cannot be trisected by the methods 
used in Euclid, the classical work on which 
the “mathematicians union” bases its rules. 
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.. they eliminated the “MAW IW MoTioNn’! 


This large Eastern wire drawing plant elimi- eliminating any chance for human error and 
nated laborious, costly hand-carting of wire providing accurate records for accounting 


coils to a platform scale for weighing . .. and and shipping. 

then hand-carting to shipping or storage If you have a weighing problem .. - 
points. By utilizing the efficient advantages would like to speed operations and assure 
offered by an overhead trolley conveyor, positive accuracy, why not consult your 
a Fairbanks-Morse Overhead Suspension Fairbanks-Morse weighing expert. From the 
Track Scale and Printomatic Recorder, coils broad line of Fairbanks-Morse Scales, he can 
are weighed automatically while in transit. help you select the exact scale best suited to 
Coil weights are recorded automatically on your requirements. Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
a ticket by the Printomatic Recorder, thus Chicago §, Ill. 


FAIRB wkKS-MORSE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES « ELEC- 
A * TRICAL MACHINERY - PUMPS + SCALES - HOME 
WATER SERVICE AND HEATING EQUIPMENT 

RAIL CARS + FARM MACHINERY 


a name worth remembering 





T IS sometimes implied that in- 
surance policies contain clauses 


*‘in fine print’’—to enable companies 
to disclaim liability. 


But do you know that in most 
states a Standard Fire Insurance 
Policy is in use ... a policy adopted 
by the legislatures of those states 
only after review by state insurance 
departments and the insurance com- 
panies—to make certain that all 
provisions are in the public interest? 


Do you know that the minimum- 


sized type which can be used is 
specified by law .. . and that it is the 
same-sized type as that used in the 
words “‘the fine print”’ appearing in 
the headline of this advertisement? 

To protect yourself, buy your 
insurance through a competent agent 
or broker who has been examined 
and licensed by your state! Consult 
an America Fore agent. He can pro- 
vide the coverage you need, and 
explain it, so you will know what is 
covered if you have a loss. 


THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 


CONTINENTAL ~ FIDELITY-PHENIX * NIAGARA * AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIDELITY swo CASUALTY COMPANY or new vorx 


BERNARD M. CULVER. Cheirmen . 


FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN, President 


To locate an 
America Fore agent, 
call Western Union 
by number and 
ask for Operator 25 
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A Well-Informed Public 


Is America’s Greatest Security 








For Your Information 


BROWN BENEFICENCE: Bonn Bureau Chief Charles 
Brown is known in certain Berlin circles these days as “the 
man with $300” (see page 29). Also, he is one of the rea- 
sons why the Pentecost rally of the Communist Free Ger- 
man Youth organization in East Berlin turned out to be a 
complete fizzle (NEwswEEk, June 
5). Some 2,500 members of that 
group crossed the border to visit the 
West sector and assembled in the 
students’ hall at West Berlin Tech- 
nical University. The incumbents, 
sensing a magnificent opportunity to 
effect counterpropaganda, invited 
the invaders to eat. The student 
club manager ran out of funds with 
still some 600 guests to feed. Brown 
heard of the crisis and immediately 
offered his personal check for $300. He has since learned 
that it paid for “the consumption of 300 pairs of sausages, 
300 bars of chocolate, 2,000 cigarettes, and 400 bottles 
of beer.” Brown gets a gold star on his expense account. 


TRENDS INCREASE: One characteristic absolutely es- 
sential to the success of any publication is viability—the 
ability to live, grow, and develop. Newsweex’s original 
publishing formula was designed to meet changing condi- 
tions and so this magazine has consistently effected editorial 
innovations in keeping with the news needs of the times. 
This issue marks one of those occasions with the introduc- 
tion of a new feature, Periscope’s Business Trends. 

In the New Deal days and during the war years, Wash- 
ington, D.C., was the news center of the world. Today, 
capital copy is still important, but the entire weight of im- 
portant affairs is no longer on Pennsylvania Avenue. News 
emphasis is changing from government to industry, which 
has its fountainheads in many business centers throughout 


the nation. And so NewsweEex has adjusted its coverage to 


meet that new emphasis with a feature devoted solely to 
analyzing and forecasting the business picture of things to- 
day and things to come. Business Trends appears on page 
64 and, as always, your comments or suggestions will be 
welcome. Simultaneously with its increased service Peri- 
scope also has adopted a new layout. That department has 
always been distinguished for its exclusive “beats” and high 
record of accurate forecasts. From now on, however, it will 
be set apart by the Newsweek cover frame and by its two- 
column, easy-to-read format. But no matter how it changes 
in appearance and how much it expands, Periscope, includ- 
ing Washington Trends and Business Trends, will always 
present the combined intelligence of veteran worldwide 
correspondents and editorial specialists striving to meet the 
changing news needs of “a well-informed public.” 


THE COVER: Sen. Margaret Chase Smith of Maine is the 
first career congresswoman in American history to be pro- 
moted by her constituents out of the House of Representa- 
tives into the Senate. Since the Democrats have raised 
women party members to the status of ambassador and 
minister, the Republicans have be- 
come particularly interested in the 
political potentialities of their Sen- 
ator Smith. Beginning on page 24 
NewsweEEk takes a good look at the 
Maine lady who is being widely dis- 
cussed by press and public as a 
GOP Vice Presidential candidate 
in 52 (photo by Ed Wergeles). 
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THE MAN WI A CLOCK WHERE HIS MIND SHOULD BEL 
Ly Mr. Friendly 






I laughed and the man said, ‘““What’s so funny? “AMERICAN MUTUAL,” said Mr. Friendly, speaking like 
Time is money!” a telegram, “GIVES CHANCE SAVE 20% THROUGH DIVI- 
A minute was worth 50 dollars to him DENDS. HELPED HUNDREDS INDUSTRIES CUT COSTLY 










And he found it quite grim ACCIDENTS . . . REDUCED PREMIUM COSTS SOME CASES 
To look at a sunset 3 minutes a day. 50% BELOW AVERAGE RATE. SAVED SOME COMPANIES 
“A hundred and fifty dollars ain't hay!” HALF MILLION IN FEW YEARS, SIGN, DOTTED LINE.” 





So I said, “In the time it takes you to shave The man signed up and his savings were tremendous, 
I can help you to save And his gratitude was really stupendous. . . 
1000 beautiful minutes ... or He thanked us 2 minutes, and the cost was immense, 


Fifty thousand bucks and more! One hundred dollars and no/100 cents! 





AMERICAN MUTUAL 


The first American liability insurance company 
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U. S. Reversal on Japan? 

Behind the scenes in Washington a fundamental 
shift is taking place in the U. S. attitude toward a Jap- 
anese peace treaty. Top State Department officials 
have up to now been sold on the urgency of drafting 
such a treaty as soon as possible. But they now have 
despaired of reconciling the political and military con- 
siderations involved. They are veering toward an 
arrangement similar to that in Germany—with U. S. 
soldiers remaining in the defeated country not as 
occupation rulers but as defenders. 


How Would the Japs Take It? 

The real purpose of John Foster Dulles’s coming trip 
will be to decide how far occupation controls could 
safely be removed and new powers granted the Japa- 
nese Government. He will also try to determine how 
the Japanese people would feel about U. S. soldiers 
remaining in their midst for defense reasons. This 
much is certain: Such a solution would at least embar- 
rass the Yoshida government which last week won an 
election on a platform calling for a peace treaty. 


Possible End to UN Deadlock 

A momentous debate is going on behind closed doors 
in Paris—the French Cabinet is discussing the possibil- 
ity of reversing its China stand and voting to seat the 
Chinese Reds on the UN Security Council. With Egypt 
reportedly ready to follow suit, this could provide the 
necessary majority to solve the Soviet-Western dead- 
lock that threatens to disrupt the UN. 


We'd Welcome It 

Although morally and politically committed not to 
support the China Reds openly, Washington would 
welcome a French move to end the UN stalemate. The 
State Department is unhappy over being obliged to 
fight a battle involving the UN’s fate over a procedural 
issue. It'd be glad to liquidate the incident if it can be 
done without a shift in the U. S. stand. 


UN Headaches 

A puzzler vexing Western statesmen is whether 
Moscow would honor the sundry United Nations com- 
mission actions taken since the Soviet walkouts. This 
could be a real troublemaker . . . Despite the almost 
hysterical optimism at the UN, Washington is more 
and more convinced Trygve Lie was rebuffed at 
Moscow—thus confirming the U.S. conviction that 
neither a Truman-Stalin meeting nor direct negotiation 
would contribute anything toward ending the cold war. 


Reds to Take Tibet 

Next neutral country to fall to the Reds will be 
romantic Tibet in the Himalayas. The Tibetan Gov- 
ernment, feeling “deserted” by the West, has given up 


hope of resisting Chinese Communist forces massing 
on its borders. It’s forlornly angling for some compro- 
mise. Tibet blames its predicament largely on Britain’s 
swift recognition of Red China. 


Once Is Enough 

Don’t expect any more big expensive Communist 
rallies in Berlin for some time. Too many East German 
youths got an unduly favorable impression of West 
Berlin. Also, some East Germans were disgruntled at 
the Commie effort to make Berlin a glittering showcase 
while their own home towns remain poverty-stricken. 
The Reds will concentrate on strengthening the party 
while continuing to needle the West with such 
harassments as the current “creeping blockade” on 
barge and truck traffic. 
People and Policy 

There’s serious talk of Sen. Paul Douglas of Illinois 
for the Democratic Vice Presidential nomination. His 
liberalism commends him to the Fair Deal wing of the 
party; his flair for economy, to the conservatives... 
Marriner S. Eccles now plans to resign as Federal 
Reserve governor in August... Expect a big shake-up 
in the RFC. The terms of all five directors expire June 
30 and Truman will be gunning for those who've 
opposed his reorganization plans for the agency. 


Not So Sure Now 

Truman’s advisers, publicly optimistic like all polit- 
icos, predicted three months ago that the Democrats 
would pick up four or five Senate seats and three times 
that number in the House next fall. They now pri- 
vately concede they will do well to hold present 
margins in both chambers. 


Hitched to MeCarthy 

Despite the favorable publicity, the anti-“McCarthy- 
ism” declaration by seven GOP senators doesn’t herald 
any change in the party policy. Fact is that most of 
Sen. Margaret Chase Smith’s associates disapproved 
of her action on strategic grounds. They'll continue to 
back McCarthy for the record, if not privately, and 
happily gather the political fruits of his attack. 


Political Notes 

The Democratic-controlled Senate crime probers 
will investigate slot-machine activities in “wide-open” 
Luzerne County, Pa. Coincidence: that’s the home of 
Judge John S. Fine, GOP candidate for governor... 
Sen. Claude Pepper, defeated in the Florida senatorial 
primary, plans to bid for the governorship in 1952. 
Then, with four years to rebuild his political machine, 
he will try in 1956 to wrest back the Senate seat 
taken from him by former protégé George Smathers. 


Capital Straws 

GOP senators are muttering that there was no sign 
of the promised bipartisan consultation on the new 
military-aid bill or Acheson’s assurance that the U.S. 
won't veto admission of Red China to the UN ... De- 
spite the defeat of five reorganization plans, chances 
look good for the remaining six. Truman has changed 
his tactics and is now carefully consulting key senators 
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before submitting each ... Watch for White House 
overtures to boost the existing $275,000,000,000 legal 
limit on the public debt. 


Stepping Up the Air Cold War 

Look for the big B-36 bombers to start flying “train- 
ing” missions to England and even Germany before 
long ... Maj. Gen. Otto Weyland, who commanded 
the tactical air units that blasted the way for Gen. 
George Patton’s Third Army, will head the newly reor- 
ganized Tactical Air Command ... In the interservice 
guided-missile race, the Navy's Neptune rocket now 
has the longest range—it can fly 300 miles under con- 
trol from the ground. 


Hemisphere Trends 

Keep an eye on Cuba’s rapidly expanding Commu- 
nist Partv whose membership—more than 130,000— 
doubles that of the U.S. party. The victory of Red- 
backed Nicolas Castellanos in the Havana mavoralty 
election staggered anti-Communist President Prio . . . 
French-Canadian newspapers and a group called “The 
Native Sons of Canada” are urging an end to the tradi- 
tion of having a Britisher as Governor General of 
Canada. Incumbent Viscount Alexander's term is 
scheduled to expire next vear. 


Labor's Campaign Fands 

Labor is shooting with much fanfare for a tremen- 
dous campaign war chest. The AFL talks grandly 
about raising $14,000,000 through a $2 contribution by 
each member. The CIO is asking $1 from each of its 
6,000,000 members. Fact of the matter: the collections 
won't come close to this; all labor will consider itself 
lucky if it improves on the $1,300,000 total it raised 
in 1948. 


Railroad Union Merger? 

Plans are brewing for a sweeping consolidation of 
railroad operating unions. The Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen has proposed a plan for a three-way 
merger of itself, the Locomotive Engineers, and the 
Enginemen & Firemen. The hope is to end the juris- 
dictional and other rivalries that have resulted in strike 
defeats—for example a regional strike this vear which 
the Enginemen & Firemen lost when the Engineers 
crossed picket lines. 


Next Antitrust Target: Oil 

Look for the government to launch an antitrust 
attack soon on the oil industry. Only question is which 
of two feuding agencies the oilmen will have to take 
on. The Federal Trade Commission is readying a 
probe of industry practices, but the Justice Depart- 
ment is trving to head this off, claiming it would block 
the antitrust suits it has prepared. 


Agriculture Outlook 

New government price supports for storable crops, 
to be announced soon, will be higher—wheat will be 
up a cent a bushel, corn up 2 cents, and cotton from 
a quarter to half a cent higher ... The Administration 
is working under cover on a crop-price insurance bill 
that could, if necessary, replace the Brannan plan. 
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Washington Trends 


>American foreign policy is entering a new cycle. 
It will be based henceforth on an assumption that the 
cold war is here to stay, that stopgap or piecemeal 
measures will no longer do, and that long-range 
commitments will be necessary. 


It's now up to Truman’s lieutenants to get the money 
from Congress. Their man-sized assignment will be to 
sell congressmen on the urgency of the program—of 
spending large sums to fill out the weak spots in the 
West’s “balanced collective force.” And since the Fair 
Deal remains a political must, balancing the budget 
will continue to be secondary. 


FU. S. spending abroad won't end with ECA in 1952. 
But the emphasis will shift sharply from renovating 
foreign economies to strengthening armies. 


>The Point Four program now getting under way will 
aim first at propping up Southeast Asia. But the proj- 
ects there will be months getting started. There’s 
little background information of the kind that helped 
ECA get into high gear quickly. About 1,500 techni- 
cians must be recruited. 


>Newly reorganized government agencies will begin 
to toe the Fair Deal line more strictly, The Truman- 
appointed chairmen of the Federal Trade Commission 
and Federal Power Commission are realigning staffs, 
pushing for adherence to Administration blueprints. 


Democrats are becoming more confident that rent 
control can be extended, But not the outright renewal 
Truman demanded. What they're hoping for is (1) 
six-month extension on the present basis and (2) an 
additional six months of control for cities requesting it. 


The Southern bloc holds the key to rent control, If it 
votes with most Republicans, extension is dead. But 
the other Democrats count on its going along with the 
party, since Southern interests aren't vitally affected, 


>The Senate will strengthen the House version of the 
draft-extension bill. It will probably empower the 
President to put men in the Army when Congress is 
not in session. But the House will resist the move. 


Congress will continue to swelter in Washington two 
more months at least. The Democratic leadership is 
driving for adjournment by July 31. But taxes, appro- 
priatiqns, military aid, small-business aid, rent control, 
and draft extension are still on the docket. 


For the Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 64. 
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Your Government 





is spending *121,000 every minute 


N THE ONE MINUTE it will take to read this 

message, the U. S. government will have spent 
$121,527 more. That money can only come from 
taxes —taxes paid out of corporation profits and 
people’s earnings. If corporation profits and high 
individual earnings stop, there will be nothing to 
tax. If taxes ever stop, government spending for 
veterans, hospitals, army and navy, pensions, 
farmers, roads—everything else will have to stop, too. 


Government has nothing; it only takes, It can 








only take from companies and people who make. 


Therefore, every government “beneficiary” (and 
everybody who wants a job, too) had better do 
everything he can to make sure corporations and 
people continue to make high profits and earnings. 
And the only way corporations can make money is 
to keep their plants modern; the only way indi- 
viduals can earn, is to use these modern plants 
and machines efficiently. Prosperity (like charity) 
begins at home. 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 
Machine Tools 
Textile 
Machinery 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 





TV Tim, producer of a television show, came into 
Statler, looked around, and cried: “One thing I know 


—a fine and friendly telecast that passes every test 
is showing ME at Statler, where you really are a 
guest! 

















2 “Tl climb in Statler’s famous bed so you can see the 

e bliss, the happiness, the comfort, of a bed as soft as 
this. Eight hundred thirty-seven springs are sleep- 
producing fact—and if your set shows me asleep, well, 
honest, that’s no act! 




















“A close-up of my beaming face in Statler’s gleaming 

bath will symbolize enjoyment (and will dodge the 
, ry . . 

censor’s wrath). Then swing the camera just to show 

the water steamy-hot, the piles of soap, and snowy 

towels stacked up on the spot. 

















“Say, what a shot a Statler meal will make upon TV! 

4. We'll picture Statler’s wondrous food for all the world 
to see. The soups, the salads and desserts, the vege- 
tables and meat, and Statler chefs in starring role... 
ll simply sit and eat! 

















“No need for telefoto lens,” said Tim, “‘to get a shot 
of me as I go out to shop from this convenient spot. 
It’s close to business, shops, and shows; it’s near the 


station, too. As every scene at Statler shows— it's just 


the spot for YOU!” 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO «+ CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN «+ PITTSBURGH 
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Peace and the High Cost Thereof 


The outlook for world peace is better 
than at any time since V-J Day, Harry 
S. Truman declared last week. Although 
a recent Gallup poll indicated that 57 
per cent of the American people believed 
the United States would find itself at 
war with Russia within five years, he 
didn’t agree with this at all. War is not 
inevitable, he asserted, and he for one 
was doing everything possible to prevent 
it and to build a United Nations that 
could make peace permanent. 

The President had reason for his opti- 
mism. The United States had just won a 
victory in the cold war, and it was a 
victory which vastly increased the pos- 
sibility of settling that conflict peaceably. 
By calling Russia’s bluff and standing 
firm against a threatened Communist 
attempt to seize the Western zone of 
Berlin, the nation had again demon- 
strated that Russian aggression, which 
fattens on appeasement, crumples_ be- 
fore a show of strength. 

There was also, for the first time, a 
clear possibility that before long the 
nations of the West would be strong 
enough to make the Russians think seri- 
ously about abandoning their plans for 
world conquest and negotiating a rap- 
prochement with the free world. As 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson told 
Congress on his return from conferences 
with the foreign ministers of the Atlantic 
Pact nations: “The North Atlantic com- 
munity is emerging as a political reality.” 

The degree of political, economic, and 
military unity which had been achieved 
was not great, but it was growing. And 
there was “a new vigor in European 
life and European leadership. 

“These two developments—the grow- 
ing acceptance of the North Atlantic 
community as a community having com- 
mon interests and facing common 
dangers, and the renewed ‘vitality and 
confidence in Europe—give warrant in 
saying that the meetings mark the begin- 
ning of something ... which is full of 
hope and the promise of strength,” the 
Secretary asserted. 

Worth Any Price: For all the prog- 
ress which had been made, however, 
the United States could not yet relax 
its efforts to contain the Communist men- 


ace. And the drain on the national 
treasury probably would increase. As 
Western Europe rebuilt its armies, it 
would need more and better weapons, 
and the American taxpayer would be 
called upon to foot a good part of 
the bill. 

Even so, the administration argued, 
peace still was cheaper than war—in 
dollars as well as lives. If President 
Truman was right, if the foreign policy 
which began with the Truman Doctrine 
and the Marshall plan and culminated 
in the Atlantic Pact and the Military 
Assistance Program did ensure peace, it 
would be worth any cost. 


Answers by Acheson 


As a speaker, Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson has an unhappy faculty for mak- 
ing the worst of his material; and this is 


especially true when his listeners are 
congressmen. Try as he will to be effec- 
tive with congressmen, they get the im- 
pression that he is contemptuous of their 
capacity to understand the complications 
of foreign policy. 

Last week, on his return from the 
meetings of Atlantic Pact foreign minis- 
ters in Paris and London, Acheson made 
a tremendous effort to unbend and take 
Congress into his confidence on the Eu- 
ropean situation. He first addressed an 
informal joint session of Congress from 
the stage of the Coolidge Auditorium in 
the Library of Congress, then undertook 
to answer questions from his Con- 
gressional friends and critics, and _ fin- 
ally he appeared before the Senate 
Foreign Relations and the House Armed 
Services Committees to back Harry S. 
Truman’s plea for another billion dollars 
to arm the Atlantic Pact countries. 

On the whole, his effort was not too 
happy. His report on the foreign minis- 
ters’ conference was as dull as a telephone 
directory, and he read it that way. Most 
of the congressmen who asked questions 
at the mass interview seemed concerned 





Harris & Ewing 


To a joint session of Congress, Acheson brought good news 
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only with irrelevancies; they obviously 
hadn’t listened attentively while he was 
addressing the joint session. And his plea 
for doubling the Military Aid Program 
ran up against the inevitable Congres- 
sional reaction that peace, however won- 
derful, also unbalances the budget. He 
would have to depend greatly on 
Republican Sen. Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg of Michigan, who had returned to 
Capitol Hill after a long illness. 

Optimism: Yet what Ache- 
son had to say was not only 
important but heartening as 
well. If the Secretary’s report 
on the European situation was 
accurate, in Europe at least (if 
not in Asia) the United States 
at last was forging a foreign 
policy that seemed capable of 
stopping the spread of Com- 
munism, achieving military se- 
curity from the Red Army, and 
setting the basis for long-last- 
ing political stability and eco- 
nomic well-being. 

Contrasted with the situa- 
tion that had existed five years 
before, when all Europe was in 
turmoil, when Greece was 
fighting a Communist army, 
Tito was acting like an adoles- 
cent bully with homicidal tend- 
encies, and even France and 
Italy seemed on the verge of 
Communism, the picture Ache- 
son painted was a rosy one. 
There was still no reason for 
complacency. He emphasized 
that over and over again. On 
the other hand, if what he 
said was actually true, Amer- 
icans had every reason to be- 
lieve that at last the nation’s 
foreign policy was on a promising tack. 

“First of all,” said Acheson, “it should 
be made plain that there was nothing 
which any of the twelve foreign ministers 
had to say [at the Paris and London 
meetings] which indicated that there is 
any immediate threat of war. 

“It was our unanimous view that this is 
not the problem. The problem was to 
meet a threat which, in view of the 
known program of the Kremlin, will exist 
unless we act now to prepare our de- 
fenses against aggression. 

“It was made unmistakably clear in all 
our discussions that our common purpose 
in preparing our common defenses is a 
peaceful one. We hope never to need 
them. But so long as any dictatorship 
builds powerful armed forces, so long 
must democracies, if they are to be left 
in peace, evidence their determination 
to defend themselves by maintaining ad- 
equate forces in being and an adequate 
state of preparedness.” 

The Secretary said the Atlantic Pact 


** eee 


i 


nations had made great strides in build- 


ing up such a defensive force. They had 
20 


worked out a system of defense which, 
he asserted, “demonstrates that each 
country will rely on every other member 
of the community, and that the commu- 
nity will look to each country to contrib- 
ute what it is best able to contribute to 
the common defense in accordance with 
a common plan. It demonstrates that 
each country recognizes that its own 
security is no better than the security of 
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Vandenberg’s return gave Acheson an ally 


the community as a whole. It will give 
tangible proof to an aggressor that he 
must face the combined resources of the 
community, that there will not be oppor- 
tunities to pick off one member at a time.” 
Burdens: Acheson asserted: “This 
principle of balanced collective force is 
of great and perhaps revolutionary sig- 
nificance.” He pointed out, however, that 
it placed great responsibilities on the 
United States “as the most populous 
member of the North Atlantic community 
and the one with the largest and most 
productive plant.” It meant a tremen- 
dous financial burden, for Western Eu- 
rope was not yet economically capable 
of maintaining a military establishment of 
the extent necessary. And it meant also 
that America had to integrate its own 
forces with those of the other Western 
nations. In effect, the United States 
therefore would have to give up some of 
its independence of military action, 
spending relatively more on the Air Force 
and Navy and relatively less on the Army 
because France, for example, would be 
concentrating on ground troops. 


The Secretary also foresaw the pos- 
sibility of the economic unification of 
Western Europe, a goal without which 
Europe could never be stable economi- 
cally. In this, Western Germany, with its 
vast industrial machine, would play a 
major role. 

Partly because of the dull manner in 
which he phrased and delivered his re- 
port, partly because most congressmen 
had their minds on the current 
political campaign, and partly 
because his defense of Alger 
Hiss and the failure of the Ad- 
ministration’s Far Eastern pol- 
icy had made Congress so an- 
tagonistic to him, Acheson’s 
story got a bad hearing. In the 
mass interview, two congress- 
men asked questions about 
bringing Western Germany in- 
to the Atlantic community 
which Acheson had already 
answered in detail. 

Democratic Rep. John E. 
Rankin of Mississippi insisted 
on finding out whether Ache- 
son didn’t think Trygve Lie, 
General Secretary of the United 
Nations, was a Communist. 
Rankin seemed to believe that 
Lie had represented the West- 
ern democracies on his recent 
mission to Moscow; actually he 
represented only himself. 

There were several search- 
ing questions on Far Eastern 
policy, however, and, though 
Acheson clearly considered 
them out of place since his re- 
' = port dealt only with Europe, 

Acme they nevertheless indicated (1) 

the concern in Congress over 

the conquest of China by the 
Reds and (2) the fact that for all the suc- 
cesses of which the State Department 
could boast in Europe, American foreign 
policy still was only a vacuum in Asia. 


Significance-- 


American military men long took it 
pretty much for granted that when the 
Red Army marched, it would simply 
sweep through Western Europe. For the 
first few years after liberation, the nations 
of Europe didn’t have a military force 
even remotely capable of defending 
them. And what was even more impor- 
tant, they lacked the will to fight. The 
German occupation had demoralized 
them. Communist propaganda had made 
fearful inroads. And economically they 
were a hopeless mess, with factories in 
ruins and normal trade disrupted. 

This no longer is true, and American 
military men now are actually thinking in 
terms of defending Western Europe. One 
of the nation’s top strategists recently 
said: “Give me twenty good divisions, 
half armored, half infantry, and twenty 
groups of tactical fighter-bomber air- 
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craft—and I can hold back the Russians.” 

The question is: Can such a defense 
force be built? American military men 
now are confident that it can, but it will 
take a lot of time, a lot of money, and a 
lot of work. One of the major problems is 
getting the Atlantic Pact nations to work 
smoothly together. The principle of a 
collective balanced force is the prereq- 
uisite for this, but it alone isn’t enough. 

The British are good on tactical air- 
power; their doctrine closely parallels 
our own, and their equipment and train- 
ing are excellent. The other Atlantic Pact 
nations, however, are far behind us and 
the British in just about every aspect of 
defense. It is a moot question how 
quickly they can catch up. 

On the whole, American military men 
believe that so far the progress has been 
just fast enough. They say that it might 
be disastrous to push the Western Euro- 
peans ahead too energetically. The re- 
action of Western Europe might be: “All 
right, you take over.” Several of the 
Western European nations would like 
nothing better than to dump all their 
defense problems in Uncle Sam’s lap. 
And if the United States expressed too 
much impatience with the progress they 
were making, they would have a good 
excuse for doing so. 

The whole problem of Western Euro- 
pean morale is a highly important one. 
Some American military men _ believe 
that it will be a long time before the area 
regains its self-confidence and its will to 
resist. They complain that some Euro- 
pean nations seem reluctant at times to 
supply the materials and the manpower 
needed for their own defense, 
indicating that they are not yet 
ready to accept their military 
responsibilities. Other officers 
disagree. And they are particu- 
larly impressed by the French, 
who, they say, have regained to 
a remarkable degree that na- 
tion’s old sense of leadership, 
pride, and responsibility for 
Western civilization. 


INQUIRIES: 


Amerasia Odor 


After weeks of dancing the 
hesitation waltz, Sen. Millard E. 
Tydings was still far from the 
“full and complete” inquiry he 
had promised to make into the 
Amerasia case. So far, he had 
merely given support to the 
statement of Assistant Attorney 
General James M. McInerney 
that the 1,700 stolen documents 
recovered in the 1945 cause 
célébre had been “silly stuff” 
and “teacup gossip.” 

Last week Republican Sen. 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper, a mem- 
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ber of the Tydings subcommittee, took 
matters into his own hands by re- 
vealing some of the “teacup gossip.” The 
sampling: 
>A message in the most secret category 
(“for eyes only”) from President 
Roosevelt to Chiang Kai-shek. 
>A document detailing the exact location 
of 25 American submarines blockading a 
named strait in the late stages of the 
Pacific war. 
>The Navy’s wartime “organization plan” 
for setting up counterintelligence opera- 
tions in the United States, sent by the 
director of the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence to fourteen ranking naval-intelli- 
gence officers. 
mA detailed analysis of the composition 
of Allied troops in Malaya. 
PA cable from the then Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull to the American Em- 
bassy at Chungking summarizing, and 
seemingly approving, an Amerasia article 
suggesting the use of the Communist 
Susumo Okano, real name Sanzo Nozaka 
(see page 42), as a “Tito of Japan.” 
Immediately, McInerney and the Jus- 
tice Department denied that any such 
documents were among the papers seized 
during the Amerasia arrests. McInerney 
particularly singled out the “Hull to 
Chungking” cable. Then the text of this 
supposedly nonexistent cable was made 
public to the press. The Justice Depart- 
ment countered this disclosure with a 
curt “No comment” but later denied its 
earlier denial by admitting that most of 
the documents listed by Hickenlooper 
had, in fact, been in the Amerasia loot. 
Last Thursday the Amerasia case was 





Good Will: At a garden party to benefit the UN 
International School, attended by the children 
of the UN staff, Charlene Denys, 22-month-old 
daughter of a Belgian delegate, shared her cake 
wealthwitha member fromthe animal kingdom. 
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the focal point of an all-out Republican 
attack. Sen. William F. Knowland, Cali- 
fornia Republican, demanded a full in- 
vestigation which would go beyond 
Tydings’s assertion that “99 per cent” of 
the Amerasia papers were of “casual” 
importance. He charged that Amerasia 
was the link between the Communist 
Party and the State Department. 

Touching on the most perplexing phase 
of the case—who arranged the alleged 
“fix”?—Knowland and Sen. Homer Fer- 
guson recalled the testimony of an FBI 
man that “some of the men connected 
with the San Francisco Conference” had 
ordered a delay in prosecution of the 
Amerasia defendants “to avoid friction” 
at the UN meeting. Was it Alger Hiss, 
secretary general of the UN conference, 
who tried to intervene? The two senators 
pressed for an answer.* 

By the week’s end, more documents 
were being dredged up, more partisan 
heat was being generated, and more 
charges and excuses were being offered. 
Administration Democrats and _§anti- 
Administration Republicans, however, 
agreed on one point. Unless another 
Congressional group took over the Amer- 
asia investigation, the American public 
would never get the facts. 


Tireless McCarthy 


Though the Democrats, and even some 
of his fellow Republicans, disapproved of 
Joe McCarthy’s methods, the Wisconsin 
senator was still plugging away at his line 
that the Administration was “whitewash- 
ing” the record of its dalliance with the 

Communists. Last Friday, for 
. the Senate record, McCarthy re- 

peated his charges against Owen 
Lattimore, Ambassador-at-Large 
Philip Jessup, and others who, 
he alleged, were Soviet stooges. 
Challenging the President again 
to “crack” the full files on these 
individuals, McCarthy said that 
once this was done he would re- 
peat his accusations off the floor 
of the Senate, inviting libel 
actions. 

McCarthy also read a tele- 
gram from Archbold Van Beur- 
en, who had sparked the origi- 
nal Amerasia investigation in 
1945 when he spotted OSS se- 
cret documents, which were 
published verbatim in the Com- 
munist magazine. Van Beuren, 
who had been questioned on 
May 23 by two attorneys from 
the Tydings subcommittee, re- 
ported to McCarthy that they 
“were primarily interested in 


? 








*Louis F. Budenz, former managing 
editor of The Daily Worker, told the 
House Un-Americar Activities Committee 
in 1948 that party leaders discussed 
whether or not to get Hiss to intercede 
for the six men arrested in the Amerasia 
scandal, 
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getting information from me_ which 
would . . . discredit [Frank] Bielaski’s 
testimony, rather than information that 
would further their investigation of the 
Amerasia case.” Bielaski, a former OSS 
chief investigator, had outlined to the 
subcommittee the evidence which the 
OSS and the FBI turned up in 1945. 


GAMBLING: 


Bookmaking Bookkeeping 


In 31 years of bookmaking, Frank 
Erickson drew only one conviction. Yet 
he grossed about $12,500,000 a year 
from gambling, and by his own admission 
before a Senate subcommittee on April 
28 netted about $100,000 annually. But 
Frank Erickson, like most big-time oper- 
ators, learned the lesson of Al Capone 
and the income-tax rap and carefully 
gave the Federal government a fair 
share of the swag. He operated his 
illegal enterprise in an interesting aura of 
businesslike respectability, gained from 
a following of accountants and Jawyers. 

Last week it looked as if scrupulous 
bookkeeping had trapped Erickson. Fol- 
lowing his bland testimony before the 
Senate gambling subcommittee, New 
York District Attorney Frank Hogan had 
suddenly appeared at Erickson’s Park 
Avenue office and hauled away a truck- 
load of neatly kept accounts and docu- 
ments. After poring over the figures and 
questioning names mentioned in his bank 
records, a grand jury charged Erickson 
with bookmaking and conspiracy on 60 
occasions. “There could have been 
10,000 counts,” said Hogan. 

For each of the 60 counts Erickson 
could receive one year and a $500 fine 
or a total of 60 years and $30,000. 
The round-faced bookie was in a dilem- 
ma. If he chose to contest the charges, 





the D. A. was prepared to parade 
Erickson’s big-name clients into the court 
as witnesses. And Erickson is profession- 
ally bound to respect the anonymity of 
those valued clients. If he didn’t fight, 
and pleaded guilty, he might find him- 
self in jail even more quickly. 

Meanwhile: 
Senator Kefauver’s crime committee, to 
which the President had promised the 
income-tax records of racketeers, was 
busy uncovering checks which showed 
payments of $50,000 monthly from Flori- 
da gambling dens to Mickey Cohen, Los 
Angeles gambler. Cohen __patriotically 
disaffirmed any interest in Florida: “Cali- 
fornia is good enough for me.” 
Governor Driscoll of New Jersey called 
on state banks to refuse to take deposits 
or rent bank vaults to known gang- 
sters and gamblers. 
>A Newark, N. J., accountant was order- 
ed to reveal all the workings of the 
syndicate—composed of Erickson, gang- 
ster Joe Adonis, and former members of 
the Detroit Purple Gang—which runs the 
Colonial Inn, a gambling casino north 
of Miami, Fla. 

The gambling life was becoming more 
chancy than ever. 


ESPIONAGE: 


Gold Pleads Guilty 


His head bowed and his hands folded 
in front of him, Harry Gold walked 
unshackled to Federal Judge James P. 
McGranery’s chambers in a Philadelphia 
Federal courthouse last week. The short, 
moonfaced spy courier who was arrested 
May 23 for transmitting atomic secrets 
to the Russians needed a lawyer. He 
was destitute, he said, but he did not 
wish to place any burden on his family. 

Gold told the judge that he would 


-~ 
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Bookmaker Erickson (flanked by detectives) faces 60 years for 60 counts 
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plead guilty to the espionage charge but 
would not admit that he was deliberately 
trying to hurt the United States. He 
also wanted it understood that he would 
have “the right to continue to cooperate 
with the FBI.” McGranery granted 
Gold’s request that he appoint counsel 
who “would not make a show [and] 
would have no . . . leftist or pinkish 
background whatever,” by naming John 
D. M. Hamilton, former chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. 


POLITICS: 


Dixiecrats Down but— 


The swing away from the Dixiecrats 
and back to the regular Democratic fold 
continued in the South. Results of the 
primary run-off in Alabama last week 
gave five of the seven contested seats to 
the regulars. Thus the line-up on the 72- 
man state Democratic committee stood at 
43 Administration loyalists, 28 rebels, and 
one member uncommitted. Dixiecrats im- 
mediately contested four of the seats but 
even if they were successful, the regulars 
would still rule. 

The war was far from over, however. 
Dixiecrats showed their staying power by 
taking half the representation elected out 
of Jefferson County, the state’s most pop- 
ulous district, which includes Birming- 
ham. And Sen. Lister Hill, who led the 
regulars to victory, was in for trouble. 
Dixiecrats were ready to give behind- 
the-scenes support to Capt. John 
Crommelin, rambunctious ex-Navy man 
who is opposing Hill for the Senatorial 
nomination. 

The Dixiecrats still had the support of 
big Alabama money men like Donald 
Comer, chairman of Avondale Mills, the 
state’s biggest textile firm. A man on a 
Birmingham bus summed it up: “The 
Dixiecrats lost the committee, but they 
still got the stars and bars.” 
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Byrnes for Governor 


South Carolina is such a thoroughly 
Dixiecrat state that even the “loyal Dem- 
ocrats” don’t dare to speak up publicly 
in favor of the Truman Administration. 
Just about the only issue that seems to 
concern the voters, in fact, is who can 
more effectively sabotage the Truman 
program on Capitol Hill, the Dixiecrats or 
the Democrats. And the deadliest name 
that one politician can hurl at another 
is “Trumanite.” 

Last week the South Carolina air was 
blue with denunciations of Harry S. 
Truman. Under South Carolina’s unique 
primary law, the rival candidates for 
state and Federal office were stumping 
from county to county together, holding 
rallies in the county courthouses. 

The two candidates for the Senate 
were the incumbent, Olin D. Johnston, a 
Democrat, and Gov. J. Strom Thurmond, 
who ran on the Dixiecrat ticket for Presi- 
dent in 1948, taking 39 electoral votes 
from Mr. Truman. Johnston had opposed 
Mr. Truman’s nomination, walking out 
with the rest of the South Carolina dele- 
gation when the convention adopted the 
civil-rights plank, but he also had sup- 
ported his election. He argued that “the 
Democratic Party is bigger than the little 
man in the White House.” 

Johnston insisted that, as a Democrat, 
he was a key member of the Southern 
team which had beaten down all the 
Administration's attempts to enact civil- 
rights legislation. As a _ Dixiecrat, 
Thurmond couldn’t wield nearly as much 
influence because he couldn’t hold any 
important committee posts, Johnston said. 
To the governor, however, Johnston was 
really a secret Trumanite who had made 
a peace pact with the White House in 
return for patronage. 

On the whole, Johnston was somewhat 
more favorable to Mr. Truman’s domestic 
program than Thurmond, but he strongly 
opposed the bipartisan foreign policy, 
while Thurmond supported it. Thus, the 
Administration would both gain and lose 
no matter which of the candidates won 
the primary on July 11. 

Jimmy Again: Although the most 
important South Carolina contest was the 
race for senator, the one attracting most 
attention was the gubernatorial cam- 
paign. And the reason was the return to 
political life of a familiar figure, James F. 
Byrnes, who had emerged from retire- 
ment at the age of 70-plus because “I 
believe I can best serve the people of 
South Carolina as governor.” 

Despite his age, Byrnes still is brisk 
and bubbling with energy. When he re- 
signed as Secretary of State in 1947, 
receiving the Distinguished Service 
Medal in recognition of his lifelong pub- 
lic service, it was avowedly with the 
intention of taking things easy. He joined 
a Washington law firm but set strict limits 
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on his activity for it. His idea was to 
plead an occasional case, do a little writ- 
ing and a little speaking, and spend a lot 
of time growing flowers on the 5-acre 
estate, Little Woods, near Spartanburg, 
which he and his wife, the former Maude 
Perkins Busch, had just bought. 

Byrnes had another interest: the 
James F. Byrnes Foundation, devoted to 
sending orphans to college. All the royal- 
ties from his book, “Speaking Frankly,” 
went into this project. 

But he soon discovered that all these 
activities weren't enough to keep him 
from getting restless. And as a man who 
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had spent all his life in politics, as U. S. 
representative, U. S. senator, Supreme 
Court Justice, War Mobilizer, and Secre- 
tary of State, he missed it. 

He was, moreover, somewhat dis- 
mayed by the Fair Deal. Like most 
Southern Democratic leaders, Byrnes was 
inherently a conservative and always had 
been. He believed in reform, but within 
the accepted economic, social, and politi- 
cal framework. 

As a loyal Democrat, he always had 
gone along with Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Harry S. Truman, but even when he 
was Roosevelt’s “Assistant President” he 
frequently had been privately upset by 
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The Byrneses at home—with Whiskers 
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some of the Administration’s proposals. 
Now that he was no longer in the Ad- 
ministration, Byrnes felt that he was in a 
position to say what he thought. And in 
determinedly anti-Truman South Caro- 
lina, his words caught fire. 

“People wrote me and called on me 
from all over the state to tell me I could 
render a service by running for governor. 
My hope is to give South Carolina an 
honest, clean, and progressive adminis- 
tration, to sell to the nation the industrial 
possibilities of the state, and so far as pos- 
sible secure the cooperation of other 
governors, North and South, in resisting 
further encroachment by the 
Federal government upon the 
states. In doing this, we will 
try to induce the Federal 
government to stop taking 
from the people of the coun- 
try, particularly the workers, 
so large a portion of what 


they get from their daily 
labors.” 
In his county-to-county 


campaign speeches, Byrnes 
has centered his fire on “so- 
cialism.” He has denounced 
Mr. Truman’s plan for gov- 
ernment-owned steel plants 
and for health insurance. 

He has not broken with 
the Democratic Party, but 
neither does he attack the 
Dixiecrats. And most of the 
Dixiecrats are supporting 
him. So, for that matter, is 
every daily newspaper in the 
state. 

Byrnes has three oppon- 
ents: House Speaker Thomas 
H. Pope, a 37-year-old veter- 
an who is running on a plat- 
form of “Give a young man 
a chance”; Lester Rates, a 
Columbia city councilmar¢ 
and wealthy insurance execu- 
tive who is plugging “More 
business in government”; and 
Marcus Aurelius Stone, a 
Florence lumberman, whose 
sole campaign issue is simply 
opposition to Byrnes. 

The major argument against 
Byrnes is that he once was a member of 
the Administration. His rivals call him an 
“ex-New Dealer,” which is a dirty title in 
South Carolina. Bates charges that he 
broke with the Administration only out of 
jealousy that Mr. Truman received the 
Vice Presidential nomination in 1944; 
Pope denounces his failure to speak out 
for the -Dixiecrats; Stone accuses him of 
being responsible for the fact that “Amer- 
ica lost the fruits of victory.” 

Byrnes has been ignoring these at- 
tacks. And for the most part the voters 
have, too. Last week it seemed as certain 
as anything in politics can be that he 
would win the governorship. 
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WOMEN: 


The Lady From Maine 


What many a bewildered citizen had 
waited to hear for a long time was said 
by a woman last week. After months of 
shocking charges on one side and evasive 
alibiing on the other, her precise, re- 
strained phrases worked as neatly as a 
broom sweeping out a mess. “I speak as 
briefly as possible.” said Sen, Margaret 
Chase Smith, Maine Republican, to her 
colleagues, “because too much harm has 
already been done with irresponsible 


tired of seeing innocent people smeared 
and guilty people whitewashed.” Then, 
Mrs. Smith turned to the other side: 
“But there have been enough proved 
cases to cause nationwide distrust and 
strong suspicion that there may be 
something to the unproved, sensational 
accusations. 

“As a Republican, I say ... the Demo- 
cratic Administration has completely con- 
fused the American people by its daily 
contradictory grave warnings and opti- 
mistic assurances the Democratic 
Administration has greatly lost the confi- 
dence of the American people by its 
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Mrs. Smith and her mother loved the results of the Senatorial primary 


words of bitterness and selfish political 
opportunism. I speak as simply as possible 
because the issue is too great to be 
obscured ly eloquence. 

“I think it is high time for the United 
States Senate and its members to do 
some soul-searching ... on the manner in 
which we are using or abusing our indi- 
vidual powers and privileges ... I think 
that it is high time that we remembered 
that the Constitution, as amended, speaks 
not only of the freedom of speech but 
also of trial by jury instead of trial 
by accusation. 

“Whether it be a criminal prosecution 
in court or a character prosecution in the 
Senate, there is little practical distinction 
when the life of a person has been 
ruined.” While a white-faced Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy sat still, she went on: “Those 
of us who shout the loudest about Amer- 
icanism in’ making character assassina- 
tions are all too frequently those who, by 
our own words and acts, ignore some of 
the basic principles of Americanism .. . 

“The American people are sick and 
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complacency to the threat of Communism 
here at home and the leak of vital secrets 
to Russia through key officials of the 
Democratic Administration. There are 
enough proved cases to make this point 
without diluting our criticism with un- 
proved charges. 

“Surely these are sufficient reasons to 
make it clear to the American people that 
it is time for a change ... Yet to displace 
it [the Democratic Administration] with 
a Republican regime embracing a philos- 
ophy that lacks political integrity or intel- 
lectual honesty would prove equally 
disastrous to the nation.” 

Senator Smith tailored a phrase that 
may become a political slogan: “But I 
don’t want to see the Republican Party 
ride to political victory on the four horse- 
men of calumny—fear, ignorance, bigotry, 
and smear ... Surely we Republicans 
aren't that desperate for victory.” 

Then the lady senator sprang a sur- 
prise—a Declaration of Conscience 
secretly formulated by herself and quiet- 
ly signed by six other liberal GOP col- 


leagues* in response to her request. 

The declaration lambasted Democrats 
and Republicans alike. The Democrats 
for: “Lack of effective leadership .. . con- 
tradictory grave warnings, and optimistic 
assurances ... complacency to the threat 
of Communism here at home ... over- 
sensitiveness to rightful criticism ... petty 
bitterness against its critics.” Some Re- 
publicans for: “Materially adding to this 
confusion in the hopes of riding ... to 
victory through the selfish political ex- 
ploitation of fear, bigotry, ignorance, 
and intolerance.” 

Acelaim: So far as influential portions 
of the press were concerned—left and 
right—the diminutive lady from Maine 
had struck precisely the right note. The 
New York Post, still fighting for the New 
Deal, lauded her “memorable remarks” 
and called them “new proof that decency 
and tolerance are bipartisan qualities in 
American life.” The independent, con- 
servative Washington Star said: “Not in a 
long time, in either house of Congress 
has there been a finer or more pertinent 
address A much-needed breath of 
fresh air in the fetid ... atmosphere ...” 
The New York Times loved Margaret and 
so did The New York Herald Tribune. 

Three days later the lady senator 
packed her things and flew off to Italy 
as an American delegate to a UNESCO 
meeting, a solid bit of work behind 
her. 

Whether the speech would have the 
same impact in the Senate was another 
question. The Democrats preferred to 
overlook the strictures about the Admin- 
istration’s incompetence, confusion, and 
alibiing, and acclaimed it. But from her 
own startled party, save for high praise 
from Sen. H. Alexander Smith of New 
Jersey, there came only silence. For Mrs. 
Smith had kicked over the apple cart; 
she had led a liberal revolt within the 
GOP against the covert encouragement 
lent McCarthy by the party hierarchy. 

It was not the first time that Margaret 
Chase Smith had twisted the elephant’s 
trunk. At the Lincoln Day dinner in 
Washington last year, while the other 
leaders were blaming “me-tooism” and a 
lack of the old-time Republicanism - for 
the 48 defeat, the pert little lady got up 
and said right out loud that the party lost 
the election because of the “excesses” of 
the Republican 80th Congress. 

Early this year, she rocked the tradi- 
tionalists’ boat once more. She opposed 
the much-touted Republican declaration 
of principles brought in by the Taft- 
dominated Republican committee and 
brought out her own more liberal ten- 
point, 89-word platform. After which, 
the reluctant National Republican Com- 
mittee adopted most of it. 

At the Republican Convention in Phil- 


*The six: Ives, New York; Tobey, New Hamp- 
shire; Hendrickson, New Jersey; Aiken, Vermont; 
Morse, Oregon; Thye, Minnesota. 
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adelphia in *48, flying in fresh from a 
sweeping victory in the Republican pri- 
maries in her own state, where she had 
beaten a well-heeled machine candidate, 
plus two other men, she said it might be 
a good idea to have a woman Vice Presi- 
dent. Amplifying this suggestion in Sep- 


_ tember 1949, she declared: “The party 


that nominates a woman ... will win the 
1952 election ... A woman would run the 
government ... on a strict budget .. . just 
the way the housewife does ...” After 
the furor died down, Mrs. Smith added: 
“T will make no effort to get the ‘52 nom- 
ination for Vice President ... I definitely 
am not in a fighting mood for myself ...” 

But Margaret Smith is no more afflicted 
with false modesty than with foolishness. 
She is attractive and self-possessed—but 
with a man-sized will. She has gone far, 
wants to go farther, and is in an excellent 
position to do so. 

The Women: For by a curious para- 
dox, the Truman Administration had 
helped by pushing women farther than 
ever up the political ladder. One of the 
most potent politicos in the Democratic 
camp is the shrewd India Edwards, vice 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, who works with facile mind 
and machine precision to further her 
party and her sex. 

Enjoying easy access to the President, 
Mrs. Edwards has succeeded in placing 
many a nylon-clad foot where none had 
trod before. Georgia Neese Clark is 
Treasurer of the United States. Frieda 
Hennock is a Federal Communications 
Commissioner. Eugenie Anderson, a left- 
of-center Democrat from Minnesota, is 
Ambassador to Denmark. 

In case anyone had forgotten, one of 
the nation’s elder statesmen was a 
woman, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. And 
while the party-giving Perle Mesta was 
no political heavyweight, her appoint- 
ment as Minister to Luxembourg was 
another victory for women. Significantly, 
this was also the era in which New York 
City sent its first congresswoman to 
Washington, the slim, attractive Mrs. 
Edna F. Kelly. Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse, scholarly, precise represent- 
ative from Connecticut, was another 
prize party politician who more than 
carried her weight. Helen Gahagan 
Douglas, the Democratic Party’s glamour 
girl, was waging a ding-dong battle for 
the Senatorial nomination from California. 

On the Republican side, ex-Congress- 
woman Clare Boothe Luce had broken a 
lot of ground. Her party had learned to 
value her as a phrase-maker, though it 


was a trifle uneasy in the presence of her. 


brittle brilliance. It had even asked her 
—unsuccessfully—to run for the Senate in 
Connecticut. Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, 
congresswoman from Massachusetts for 
25 years, had helped the Republicans 
considerably with the veteran vote. Mrs. 
Frances P. Bolton had been returned 


since 1940 from her Ohio district—one 
of the most populous in the nation. 

The climate created by such women, 
the tact that there were already ten 
serving in Congress, had inevitably cre- 
ated more acceptance of the idea of a 
woman Vice President. Moreover, on the 
basis of a strict sex division, the women 
had it over the meri by close to two mil- 
lion votes. 

In this atmosphere, Mrs. Smith’s sug- 
gestion for 52 might carry considerable 
weight. Much depended on the standard 
bearer nominated by the GOP. If it was 
Taft, her chances would not be good. 
Mrs. Smith’s touch of the maverick held 
little attraction for him. Washington po- 
litical columnist Doris Fleeson, a long- 
time puller for Smith for VP, wrote last 
April that “the Smith candidacy rings no 
bells at the Republican National Com- 
mittee ...” Six weeks later, Miss Fleeson 
figured it out: “The Eisenhower-Smith 
ticket being plugged by her admirers is 
her best bet.” This, in fact, seemed polit- 
ical sense. Bolder elements among the 
Republicans, sure to be in the saddle if 
Ike gets the nod, would be more favor- 
ably disposed to the lady from Maine. 

Barber’s Daughter: If Margaret 
Chase Smith gets the nod, it will be a 
chapter out of the old-time American 
saga. Her father was the town barber in 
Skowhegan, Maine; her grandfather 
worked in the town’s sash factory and 
built with his own hands the frame house 
in which Mrs. Smith lived with. her 
mother until recently. She denies the 
story that she sometimes took over the 
barbering and pocketed the 15-cent fee. 
At 13, just tall enough to command the 
counters, she went to work in the local 
five and dime. After a few days of work- 
ing at 50 cents for a five-hour day she 
amassed enough to buy herself a pair of 
elaborate high-lace shoes to go with a 
party dress she had made. 

When Margaret Chase graduated from 
high school, she became a school marm 
at $8.50 a week (of which $5 went for 
board). She left when the phone com- 
pany offered her more. Two years later 
she was again on her way up; working on 
the business end of newspapering for $18 
a week. In eight years she helped build 
The Independent-Reporter of Skowhe- 
gan to seventh place among country 
weeklies. Here, she unconsciously served 
an apprenticeship in politics. She learned 
to please the public—writing their ads, 
answering their complaints, helping sub- 
scribers find jobs. In 1927, at the age of 
29, she went to work in a woolen mill at 
the unheard-of sum of $50 weekly. 

Three years later Margaret Chase mar- 
ried Clyde H. Smith, a man 21 years her 
senior, wealthy by Maine standards, who 
was chairman of the state highway com- 
mission. She became mistress of a 30- 
room mansion. In due time, Smith, a lib- 
eral Republican, went to Washington as 
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Remedy For an Abuse 


by ERNEST 


N ONE passage in particular in her 
I speech last week (see page 24) 
Sen. Margaret Chase Smith was even 
more courageous than may be real- 
ized by persons who are unfamiliar 
with the traditions of our national 
legislature. This was where she spoke 
forthrightly of the abuse of Congres- 
sional immunity. 

The subject is a tender 
one with most members of 
both houses, irrespective of 
party. Even legislators who 
themselves scrupulously 
avoid abuse of the privilege 
and privately condemn its 
abuse by others are usually 
reluctant to discuss means 
of eliminating the evil. They 
squirm, shrug their shoul- 
ders, refer to the constitutional sanc- 
tion for the privilege, or suggest that 
the only remedy lies with the constit- 
uents of an offender. Although not 
the result of a systematic survey, 
these generalizations are based on 
personal talks with various members 
of both houses over a period of more 
than fifteen years. 

It is not only recently that, in 
Senator Smith’s words, “the greatest 
deliberative body in the world” has 
been “debased to the level of a forum 
of hate and character assassination 
sheltered by the shield of Congres- 
sional immunity.” The recent debase- 
ment has been nagrant and has been 
abetted by some senators who would 
not openly resort to such practices. It 
is not, however, essentially different 
from many previous examples. Even 
over the past decade the record of 
the Senate—and of the House—in this 
respect probably has been no worse, 
and may have been better, than in 
some earlier periods. But it is a record 
studded with slanderous assaults on 
public officials and private citizens. 


ue immunity which the Constitu- 

tion throws around every utter- 
ance in either house is necessary. It 
does not follow, however, that the 
abuse of this privilege cannot be 
curbed. Senator Smith touched on the 
remedy when she said: 

“It is ironical that we senators can, 
in debate in the Senate, directly or 
indirectly impute to any American 
who is not a senator any conduct or 
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motive unworthy or unbecoming an 
American—and_ without that  non- 
senator American having any legal 
redress against us—yet, if we say the 
same thing in the Senate about one of 
our colleagues, we can be stopped on 
the grounds of being out of order.” 

The remedy lies in the power 
which the Constitution con- 
fers on each house to “de- 
termine the rules of its 
proceedings” and punish its 
members for disorderly 
behavior. 

A sensible person would 
not want senators to apply 
quite the same rules and 
customs in their references 
to non-senators that they 
apply in their references to 
each other. Their frequent protesta- 
tions of high respect, and personal 
affection, one for another, consume 
time and many pages of expensive 
space in the Congressional Record. 
Sometimes they become cloying. 


HERE is no good reason, however, 
"Tae the Senate should not adopt 
and enforce rules requiring ordinary 
standards of decency. Such rules 
probably would not entirely eliminate 
slanderous attacks on non-senators. 
Senators would remain tree to investi- 
gate, to present evidence, to draw 
conclusions from evidence. No rule 
can prevent irresponsible utterances. 
None can make a good senutor out of a 
bad one. But certain minimum stand- 
ards of behavior can be enforced, as 
the Senate has long proved by its 
rules and customs governing what one 
senator may say about another in the 
conduct of official business. 

What is said here about the Senate 
applies equally to the House. In both 
bodies the privilege of immunity has 
long been viciously abused. Honest 
private citizens have not been the 
only victims. This species of lynching 
has driven some able men from public 
life and deterred others from entering 
it. In recent instances it has damaged 
the influence of the United States in 
other countries. Not least, it has, in 
Senator Smith’s word, “debased” the 
legislative body. 

A remedy has long been at hand. 
The only ingredient lacking is the will 
of the members of Congress to apply it. 








congressman. A few days before filing in 
the 1940 primaries for reelection to his 
third term he was stricken with a heart 
attack. He appealed to his followers to 
elect Margaret. Before she was elected, 
he had died. 

Eight years later, Margaret Chase 
Smith, who by this time was diluting 
party regularity with strains of independ- 
ence, defied the machine-that-be and 
announced for the Senate nomination. 
Without adequate financing or the right 
business connections but with infinite 
courage and amazing bounce for a 5-foot- 
4 woman of 50, she campaigned. The 
voters came through for the little lady 
with 4,765 more ballots than her three 
male opponents combined. In the prima- 
ries she carried fifteen of Maine’s 21 
cities and fourteen of its sixteen counties. 
In solid Maine the GOP primary results 
are the equivalent of election. The Bos- 
ton Post said: “Politically she’s the big- 
gest, bang-up sockeroo New England 
story by all odds since Calvin Coolidge 
the President.” She was, in fact, the first 
woman ever to reach the Senate entirely 
on her own.* 

Mrs. Smith was not unaffected. A re- 
porter, commenting on her victory press 
conference, found “she gives every indi- 
cation of having given herself an apprais- 
al and considering what she found to be 
good.” Actually, in an equal-rights world, 
such as Mrs. Smith hopes to achieve, 
with women equal to men, she might 
well sink into the background—a nice, 
gray, liberal but not particularly out- 
standing senator. What gives her special 
distinction is the existence of the man’s 
world she vows to change. 


RACES: 


Toward Equal Treatment 


Advocates of expanded Negro rights 
could take heart from three Supreme 
Court decisions handed down this week. 
The court skirted the issue of the con- 
stitutionality of segregation, but ruled 
unanimously: 
> That Negroes must be accorded equal 
treatment with w hite persons on railroad 
dining cars. 
> That the University of Texas Law 
School must admit a Negro student, He- 
man Marion Sweatt, because the state’s 
segregated facilities are not equal to 
those of white students. 
> That segregation in Oklahoma deprives 
Negro students of “equal protection of 
the laws.” 

The school decisions will have far- 
reaching significance in the 17 states 
(and the District of Columbia) requir- 
ing segregation. 
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NO NEED TO WORRY 





when the young folks have the car 


TO PROTECT the lives of 
those you love...and for 
your own peace of mind... 
you need more than a soft 
ride from low-pressure tires. 
Today’s speeds and traffic 
hazards call for extra blowout 
safety and the ability to stop 
quickly, in a straight line... 
not only on dry pavement but 
also when it’s wet and slick. 








The General Tire provides 
this extra protection. Run- 
ning and stopping, you feel 
a complete sense of confi- 
dence. In emergencies, you 
learn the value of what Dual- 
Traction gives you every mile 
—and lots of them. After 
all, it’s Human Mileage that 
counts. What can you buy 
with the difference in price 
that compares with this 
extra protection? 
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» +. Where everythin g’s close-at-hand! 


This is the year for making a country-wide tour of Britain! Over there, 7 
since devaluation of the pound, you can do more, see more, 
stay longer .. . at less cost. And it’s easy to visit all parts of Britain 
without ever travelling far! 
For England and Wales together are hardly bigger than New York 
State; and Scotland and Northern Ireland combined cover 
only half the area of Oklahoma. 
So move farther afield, staying in Britain’s famous village inns, as 
well as her modern hotels. See for yourself her ancient places, 
famous in history, literature and legend. Take in your stride 
the exciting events on Britain’s gay holiday calendar. 
There’s so much to do and see... and 
you'll find a warm welcome, wherever 
you go. All Britain awaits you! 














Everywhere in Britain, you’ll see Inn Signs like 
those on this page, and many hundreds more... 
The Barley Mow, Our Mutual Friend, The Waterloo 
Inn, The Dog and Partridge. Together, they’ve a 
tale to tell, a tale of infinite variety! For they 
reflect almost every aspect of life in Britain through 
2000 years of history. 

Many of them symbolize a trade or sport or 
craft. Others commemorate some great event, or 
famous figure of fact or fiction. And all of them 
remind the traveller how many-sided was Britain’s 
past ... how varied are her interests today! 








PLAN YOUR TRIP NOW 

...for this August or Septem- 
ber, or for 1951, FESTIVAL OF 
BRITAIN Year. Ask your travel 
agent fora FREE copy of COMING 
EVENTS, and for other illustrated 
literature on Britain. Or write 
BRITISH TRAVEL CENTRE, 


where no journey is far 


... and your dollar goes farther 336 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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How Sausages Won a Cold War Battle 


URGENT PRESS NEWSWEEK NEW YORK 
SIX HUNDRED DESERTING BLUESHIRTS FROM 
EAST SECTOR NEED FOOD TONIGHT IN WEST 
BERLIN STOP HAVE PLEDGED NEWSWEEK 
TO PROVIDE DINNER STOP AM WRITING 
PERSONAL CHECK TO GUARANTEE BUT RE- 
QUEST CABLE FUNDS TO COVER HERE STOP 
REGARDS BROWN 

The above cable from Charles H. 
Brown, chief of NeEwsweex’s Bonn bu- 
reau, now in Berlin, was received in 
Newsweek's New York headquarters on 
May 30. The funds were promptly dis- 
patched for what sounded like an effec- 
tive contribution toward fighting the cold 
war. So it turned out. Later cables from 
Brown told the significant story: 

After the big Whitsun rally, the 
500,000 children and youths in blue uni- 
forms the Communists brought into Berlin 
were supposed to go straight home like 
good little Freie Deutsche Jugend (Free 
German Youth). Indeed the Reds posted 
strong patrols to prevent FDJ members 
from straying into hospitable West Berlin. 
Nonetheless, they sneaked across the 
East-West boundaries in droves. In the 
students’ hall of the West Berlin Techni- 
cal University alone, some 2,500 assem- 
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bled. The Western students sensed an 
opportunity for effective counterpropa- 
ganda. During the day they fed nearly 
2,000 of the Easterners in their students’ 
dining hall. 

The kitchen, run by a private conces- 
sionaire, normally feeds a large part of 
the 3,500 university students and so has 
substantial stocks of food on hand. At 
first the students’ own rations went to 
feed the FDJ’s, who, in effect, thus ate 
at the students’ expense. There was an 
obvious limit to this, and in the evening, 
with at least 600 FDJ’s still awaiting din- 
ner, the concessionaire reluctantly in- 
formed the students that their own con- 
tribution was used up and that he 
couldn’t afford to supply more meals from 
the stock without some prospect of rec- 
ompense. Two students then hastened to 
RIAS, the American radio station, and 
asked it to broadcast an appeal for food 
and/or money. But shops were closed, 
and it was too late in the evening to 
mobilize a general public effort in the 
two hours left before the blue shirts had 
to go home. 

A German staffman at RIAS tele- 
phoned the station’s deputy director, 
Gordon Ewing, for advice. Ewing hap- 
pens to be an old United States Seventh 
Army friend of this NEwSwWEEK corre- 
spondent, and at the moment we hap- 
pened to be having dinner at the 
American Press Club. Ewing returned 
from the telephone to announce wistful- 
ly: “Here’s where I wish I worked for a 


private organization that had some funds 
available. Six hundred FD]’s need dinner 
at the Technical University, and there 
isn’t any dinner.” I took another shrimp, 
thought fondly of the steak coming up, 
and couldn't bear to ignore the good- 
natured hint. Ewing returned to the 
phone to announce that RIAS, with 
Newsweek backing, would guarantee 
the payment for sausages and beer. 

Fruit and Cars: Many of the Com- 
munist youth, it was true, were clearly 
more interested in food and entertain- 
ment than in politics. But even the less 
thoughtful were plainly impressed by the 
quantities of fresh fruit (many had sel- 
dom, if ever, seen an orange or banana), 
white bread, rich shop windows, numer- 
ous automobiles, and good shoes. But 
whatever their motives, it took skepti- 
cism and courage for these teen-agers 
to defy their leaders and come to West- 
ern Berlin. 

Both Allies and Germans instinctively 
recognized that their very survival might 
depend in the long run on encouraging 
such deviations in East Germany. Berlin- 
ers, from Mayor Reuter and his wife on 
down, took small parties home for food 
and talk. Americans took them to the 
army and civilian clubs. The Municipal 
Opera contributed some free tickets to 
“Tristan und Isolde.” So did the movie 
theaters. 

The blue shirts were admitted free to 
the sprawling white exhibition hall in 
which Europe’s biggest postwar auto 
show displayed everything from jeeps 
and Volkswagens to Mercedes and the 
sleekest American limousines. One group 
of four boys I met there were motorcy- 
clists and motor technicians who had 
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Communist youths looked tough when they paraded in East Berlin, but they relaxed as they 
played hookey in hospitable West Berlin. Blanked-out features are to prevent police detection. 
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MEN OVER 26 
WHOSE HAIR IS 
GETTING THIN- 
GROOM IT WITH 





TO AvoiD THAT 





If you’re feeling self-conscious about 
your hair getting thin on top or 
receding at the temples, don’t call 
attention to your thin hair by plas- 
tering it down with greasy, sticky 
products which leave an unsightly, 
dirt-trapping, shiny film on the scalp. 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml is different from any dressing 
you ve ever used. It never looks greasy 
or sticky—never plasters hair down. 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended 
to make your hair look naturally well- 
groomed—to make hair look thicker 
—like more than you've got. Also 
unsurpassed to remove dandruff flakes 
and to give sleepy scalps a delightful 
‘wake-up tingle.’ So change to Kreml! 








Like to try Kreml? 
After your next haircut 
ask your barber for 
the Krem! application. 


KREML 
Ahet Te 


IMPORTANT: Don't fail to try the new 
Kreml] Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as so 
many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 
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made a risky crossing solely to attend the 
show. To them the pinnacle of the West- 
ern civilization was the fluid drive and 
automatic gearshift: “We never saw any- 
thing like that in the Soviet zone.” 
Opening Minds: The open house at 
the Technical University, which lasted 
the better part of three days, was the 
highlight of Berlin’s welcome. TU stu- 
dents sought out the more receptive of 
the visitors and engaged them in intense 
little bull sessions. As one put it: “We 
went over the whole business from Plato 





to Marx—and showed them that Stalin 
follows neither Plato nor Marx.” 

One FDJ, an older high-ranking officer 
in the organization, thus advised the 
youngsters he was supposed to be help- 
ing regiment: “We were told not to go to 
the West sectors. The FDJ leaders didn’t 
want us to see the ‘other Germany.’ You 
shouldn’t take the offerings of oranges, 
chocolate, and cigarettes as the essential 
things. The essential thing is that you can 
say what you want here, that free discus- 
sion is possible.” Some listeners were 
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Pomp and Happenstance: Col. G. W. Browning is thrown from 
his horse during a rehearsal of Trooping the Color, the June 8 
parade celebrating King George VI’s official birthday. A London 
miss peeks through the gold braid to see the King, as Colonel-in- 
Chief, arrive for the Coldstream Guards’ Dorchester Hotel banquet. 
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thinking hard. One burst out: “Why, on 
Kurfiirstendamm you can call Adenauer a 
fool and people only laugh. On the other 
side, you can’t call Pieck a fool . . . and 
they call us Free German Youth!” A 
West German commented afterward: “If 
only 20 per cent go back to the Soviet 
zone and tell what they've seen and 
heard, a lot of people will learn that the 
Communist press has been lying to them. 
That’s what we're after.” 

However, the desire of the Eastern 
youths to remain in West Berlin had to 
be discouraged. For the virtual impossi- 
bility of providing housing and jobs in a 
city with 300,000 unemployed would 
quickly have replaced the pro-Western 
enthusiasm with the bitterest disillusion- 
ment. And it was obvious that coura- 
geous, alert, and best-informed youths 
could do the most good for the West if 
they stayed inside the Soviet sector. 
Therefore, even those several hundred 
who did remain in the West long enough 
to miss their homeward transports are 
being urged to go back unless they are 
in such danger of persecution as to justify 
asylum as true political refugees. 

The Last Bus: Thus just after mid- 
night on Tuesday and Wednesday nights, 
the loudspeaker over the broad double 
door of the big dining hall in the Techni- 
cal University Studentenhaus blared: 
“Achtung. Achtung. Young friends from 
the East sector. The last-bus is leaving for 
the East sector boundary. The last 
es 

The score or so of lingering blue- 
shirted AWOL’s gulped the remaining 
beer and stepped into the street. There 
awaited one of the two ancient yellow 
double-deck buses the students had hur- 
riedly borrowed to help the late-staying 
guests get home. It skirted Tempelhof 
Airfield in the United States sector, then 
plunged into dimly lighted ruin-lined 
streets near one of the less frequcnted 
stretches of the boundary between the 
United States and Soviet sectors. It 
stopped out of sight and earshot of the 
crossing-point. The passengers lingered 
hesitantly for a moment, then began 
strolling toward the border, some boys 
with their arms around the waists of the 
blue-shirted girls. 

We followed at a distance and without 
quite realizing it at the time, glimpsed an 
eerily typical bit of life on the border 
between the free world and the slave. 
By the time the group had walked a 
block or two to the last Western police 
post on the near side of No Man’s Land, 
only two boys and two girls were left. 
The rest had simply evaporated into the 
ruins and shadows to slip across the line 
at points unwatched by the Soviet Zone 
Volkspolizei. The last four were directed 
by the Western police to a nearby maze 
of rubble through which they could make 
their secret way. Soon they, too, had 
disappeared into the Eastern darkness. 
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Discovering the way to go in the days of “linen duster” touring. 
On the high road . . . in high spirits . . . free from fret as to where 
you are ... when you will arrive . . » how to get where you are going! 


That’s the added pleasure that Rand M¢Nally Road Maps afford you. 
Travel America’s highway networks . . . plan business or pleasure trips 
. . . follow your routes . . . with complete confidence in the accuracy 
of these famous maps. , 


When your filling-station attendant gives you a road map, be sure it’s 
a Rand M£Nally. And for constant year-round reference at home, in the 
office, and on the road, use the convenient new 1950 Ranp MCNALLY 
Roap Attias. It contains a complete set of up-to-the-minute road maps 
of all states, as well as Canada and Mexico, in one handy volume. Only 
$1.25 at book and stationery stores. 


In these Road Maps you discover one of the many sources of facts about 
people and places that Rand M¢Nally makes available for business, 
schools, transportation, the home . . . for all who would keep in step 
and stride with this changing world. 


There’s always a discovery for you... with Rand M¢Nally 
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HE Indianapolis Race is more 

than a breath-taking spectacle 
of speed; more than a colorful 
carnival of thrills and chills. It is 
not just a stunt. On the contrary 
it isa practical, torturous test of 
new engineering developments 
before they are adopted for reg- 





ular production. Authorities say 
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than 4% hours! 


For many years, every driver in 
the race has bought Firestone 
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99.48 M.P.H. 
OUIS MEYER 





1921 ronmy'mitton 


1920. 








88.55 M.P.H. 
ASTON CHEVROLET 





1913 76.92 M.P.H. 
JULES GOUX 





Tires, because no driver is willing 
to risk his life or chances of vic- 
tory on anything less than the 
safest tires that money can buy. 
Remember that fact the next time 
you buy tires. Protect your life 
and the lives of others by equip- 
ping your car with a set of new 
Firestone Tires. 





1926 95.88 M.P.H. 
FRANK LOCKHART 





1911 74.59 M.P.H. 
RAY HARROUN 
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Washing Dirty Linen in the Soviet Bureaucracy 


The Soviet Union encourages some- 
thing it calls “autocriticism’—a fancy 
ideological term for washing dirty linen 
in public. This usually takes the form of 
letters and articles in papers and maga- 
zines exposing various abuses by the 
bureaucracy. Here are some choice items 
culled from various issues of recent 
publications: 

Stranger Than Fiction: The Apri! 
30 issue of the humorous’ weekly, 
Krokodil, ran the following essay in sar- 
casm under the heading: “Its Ver 
Strange, but. . .” 


remark that “after all the smell is as 
represented.” 

Housing Preblems: Comrade Yusu- 
pov is the Minister of Waterworks of the 
Kazakh S.S.R. He decided to draw plans 
for a fine ministerial residence at govern- 
ment expense. The two-story house was 
to have an over-all area of 390 square 
meters with six rooms on each floor and 
a two-car detached garage. 

According to Comrade Yusupov him- 
self, his house was to have been of 
unusual architecture with streamlined 


of the Moldavian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic thought an original thought: “Our bed 
linens and curtains and slip covers 
should be dyed black or dark blue, and 
then no inspector will be able to see any 
dirt.” The Building Trust manager, 
Ganve Andreyevich Turukhano, enthu- 
siastically agreed and ordered the work 
done speedily with “no quibbling about 
the price.” Within two days, 311 sheets, 
789 pillow cases, and other furnishings 

were all a dark blue. 
“You, Vinokurov,” Turukhano gushed, 
“are simply a genius. This 





“In Kaibitsy village in the 
Tatar Autonomous Soviet So- 
cialist Republic, the —high- 
school lunch counter _ sells 
vodka ‘for immediate consump- 
tion or to take out,’ as well as 
cigarettes and tobacco. 

“It seems that the liquor- 
tobacco assortment is acknowl- 
edged in the school as being an 
unmatchable — scholastic — tool 
and a valuable educational 
asset.” 

Defective Smells: Com- 
rade Vorobyova is a saleslady 
at the Luxury Drygoods Store 
No. 9. She is in charge of the 
perfume counter. But—every 
time Comrade  Vorobyova 
places a bottle of “Ecstasy” 
before an expectant customer 
the bottle rocks and falls off 
the counter. “Ecstasy,” the 
store’s manager explains, “re 
fuses to stand up straight. It 
is not our fault. The glass- 
makers made the wrong de- 
sign. In the last quarter alone 
we had to reject 368,853 other 
detective bottles.” 

“My Own Moscow” comes in 
a rather unusual bottle with an 
attractive-looking label. But 
the label is upside down. This 
is not very serious, the manager 
thinks. The label can be re- 








“Well, and now will you transport the timber for us?” 


“As soon as I get the drink.” 


should have been done a long 
time ago.” 

A local newspaper, Sovets- 
kava Moldavia, told this story— 
and of how the Moldavian 
Health Minister, Mikhail Ya- 
kovlevich Sukharov, had been 
removed, “for failure in his 
work.” It fumed: “Gorki in the 
story of his childhood describes 
how his grandfather gave him 
a spanking for dyeing a white 
tablecloth blue. And here no- 
body seems to have spanked 
the superintendent Vinokurov 
and the trust manager Turukh- 
ano. Why, they were not even 
reprimanded.” 

Gripes: The Moscow paper, 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, _re- 
cently ran an editorial entitled 
“Advertising and Reality.” It 
cited some complaints on Soviet 
mail-order techniques: 

“These days when demand 
for consumer goods grows 
steadily, who is not interested 
in a large and clear advertise- 
ment: ‘Use the services of the 
National Mail-Order House’? 

“But the ads are one thing— 
the actual filling of the orders 
is quite another. Letters from 
readers have been received by 
the editors stating that the All- 
Union Office of the National 








glued and—fortunately—it — is 
falling off anyway. 

“Await Me” is a combination 
gift package. Unfortunately, 
the compartments for the soap and 
bottle are of wrong dimensions and the 
package will not close, The box disinte- 
grates anyway because only the thin- 
nest cardboard is supplied. 

“Why do we have so many defective 
goods here?” asked a recent issue ol 
Vechernaya Moskva (Evening Moscow), 
which related all these incidents. In the 
last three months, the paper charged, 
there were 90 complaints entered in the 
register of this enterprise. But all of 
these complaints were relegated to the 
same fate: a dark scowl and the glib 
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Red “autocriticism”: Krokodil gibes at a bureau- the 
crat’s delay in sending timber to a collective farm 


balconies and artistic moldings. But last 
month while planning the boiler room 
Yusupov gave up the whole idea. He de- 
cided it would cost the state far too much 
—about 500,000 rubles in all. “He had 
also heard,” savs the May 25 issue of the 
Moscow daily, Izvestia, “that two of his 
colleagues had been brought to justice 
for extravagance and abuse of their 
official positions.” 

White Is Black: To stump the 
sanitation inspectors from Moscow, a dor- 
mitory superintendent named Vinokurov 
in the Industry Ministry’s Building Trust 


Mail-Order House is serving 
consumers poorly. We 
have before us a letter from 
reader Alexei Yapryntseve 
from the city of Mednogorsk in Chkal- 
ovskii Oblast. The Komsomol organ- 
ization in his place of work decided 
to get an accordion and turned to the 
services of the National Mail-Order 
House. 

“ ‘IT sent 740 rubles for the accordion 
and case.’ writes Comrade Yapryntseve. 
‘After long confusion over my last name 
and over the remittance, and after a two 
months’ negotiation I finally received the 
accordion, but—without the case.’ 

“Comrade Mustafin writes: “Now I see 
the filling of an order from the National 


Newsweek, June 12, 1950 
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What to do...and what NOT to do... for 


MORE AND MORE PEOPLE are learning not 
to take a chance with a persistent stomach- 
ache or pain in the abdomen. As it might be 
appendicitis, they call a physician at once! 

Aided by advances in medical science, the 
mortality rate from appendicitis has declined 
steadily every year for the past 12 years. 
Today, the removal of the appendix is a rela- 
tively simple and safe operation. The sulfa 
drugs and penicillin have also helped reduce 


deaths from appendicitis through prevention 
and control of complications which sometimes 
accompany the disease. 

Prompt medical attention, however, is still 
the most important single step to complete 
recovery. For example, recent studies showed 
that when operations were performed within 
24 hours after the first sign of an attack, 
more than 99 per cent of the patients recovered. 


1. Appendicitis generally gives adequate warning 
—pain in the abdomen, sometimes accompanied by 
nausea, and usually settling after a time in the lower 
right side. Since the symptoms are not always the 
same, the wisest rule is: call the doctor at once for any 
persistent pain in the abdomen. 


Just lie quietly... 





2. If appendicitis is suspected, serious complica- 
tions can often be avoided by keeping the patient 
quiet, lying down if possible, until the doctor comes. 
Sometimes the pain may lessen or vanish, but this 
is no sign that danger is past. Only a doctor, using a 
blood count or other tests, can determine if appen- 
dicitis is present. 














No medicines... 


3. The use of laxatives, enemas, or any external 
pressure, may cause the appendix to rupture, thus 
spreading the infection. That is why it is always 
safest not to give the patient any home remedies or 
medicines, and to avoid rubbing or pressing the area 
which is painful. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 








Nothing to eat 


4. Food and liquids put an extra strain on an in- 
flamed appendix and may also cause it to burst. So, 
the patient should not have anything to eat or drink, 
until the doctor has made an examination. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
To learn more about this condition, 

send for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 60D, 

entitled ,““Appendicitis.”’ 





Street 





City 











Engineering Specialists in 
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RISIS in the AWFUSS” 


(No. 7) 


“ALWAYS SLOW! 
WHY DON'T YOU 
FIX UP A SYSTEM?” 








“WHY A FIX-UP? 
JUST PHONE AND 
BUY A REAL ONE!" 





* An awftuss is a place where business is misconducted 


ANY FILING PROCEDURE can fall down in a heap unless controlled 


by a physical “system.” 


In the Globe-Wernicke SAFEGUARD Filing System, the possi- 
bilities for human error are recognized IN THE SYSTEM—guarded 
against—reduced to virtual vanishing point. 


It guides secking fingers swiftly, unerringly to the correct location 
of papers wanted or to be filed. Even errors resulting from human 


shortcomings are guarded against in 


every possible way. 


There is no filing system so fast, so 
simple, so accurate and so low in 
operating cost—the verdict of thou- 
sands of long-time users. 


The 1-drawer packaged unit—ready 
to install and use—consists of pri- 
mary guides, miscellaneous and in- 
dividual folders and labels—to equip 
one file cabinet drawer. Expandable 


to any desived capacity. 


Tell your File Chief to have this 





System demonstrated by your de- 


pendable Globe-Wernicke dealer; see 
your classified telephone directory 
under “OFFICE FURNITURE & 


EQUIPMENT.” 


This is the 1-drawer unit package, 
G-W Safeguard Filing System; a 
basic Globe-Wernicke development, 
proved-in-use for decades; another 
Globe-Wernicke contribution to 
speedier business, lower costs. 





Office Equipment, Systems 


and Visible Records 









Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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“Why do you thank me so greatly?” 
“Why? During the time we spent 
waiting to see you, we met, got to 
know each other, fell in love, and 
got married.” 











Krokodil 


Another Krokodil gibe 


Mail-Order House is not to be expected.’ 
Soldiers Zakhozhii and Schvachunov 
waited five and a half months for their 
orders to be filled. 

“Comrade Pakhomov from the city of 
Kotovsk in Tambovskii Oblast ordered a 
radio of the Riga T-755 brand produced 
in 1949. The local office of the National 
Mail-Order House replied that such new 
models are not being distributed. Natu- 
rally Comrade Pakhomov wants to get 
back the money he spent two months ago. 

“To get your money back from the 
National Mail-Order House is not simple, 
however. Reader Dyachkov from Pyati- 
gorsk succeeded only after wasting 65 
rubles for letters and telegrams.” 


Last week’s joke on the Paris ideolog- 
ical front: An architect from Moscow 
arrived in Paris and got in touch with 
a French architect who undertook to 
show him around. The Russian said he 
most desired to see Chartres Cathedral. 
“Easy,” said the Frenchman. “Meet me 
at the Gare Montparnasse at 9 tomorrow, 
and I'll take you.” The Russian sputtered: 
“Tomorrow morning—you won't be able 
to get the exit visa, the travel pass, the 
permission to buy railway tickets, etc.” 
Thereupon the Frenchman replied: “We 
don’t have all that nonsense here. It’s a 
free country; you don’t have to have 
papers to travel, etc.” 

So the pair spent a pleasant day in 
Chartres with the Frenchman buying 
them a bangup lunch. On the way back 
in the train the Frenchman couldn’t resist: 
saying: “Well, how did you like it; no 
trouble at all, no papers. How do you like 
a free country?” The Russian shrugged: 
“Oh, it was all right. But what disorder!” 


Newsweek, June 12, 1950 
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Hs pen inspired a nation’s boys 


EIGHTY YEARS AGO, an unknown man sat down to write 
a tale for boys. 


His skill was small, and his style was halting. But he wrote 
so truly that his name has become a saying among us. 

Even today, when we wish to describe a typically American 
career, we say: “It is a Horatio Alger story.” 


Horatio Alger was a man possessed by one story. It was the 
story of the poor boy who made good. It dealt with the 
dignity of simple beginnings, the power of ambition, the 
honor of work, the inevitability of merited success. ° 
It was the world’s oldest story, but with one difference. 
Everywhere else in the world, when this story was 
written, it was called a fairy tale. In the country of 
which Horatio Alger wrote, it was true. 


Hopefully into the streets and the backwoods, into the 
tenements and the farmhouses, went Mr. Alger’s little 


paper-backed books. And the titles of them rang out like 

an American credo. Strive and Succeed ... Helping 

Himself ... Struggling Upward ... Bound to Rise. 

There were grown-ups who smiled at the innocence of it. 
But a million boys, with deeper wisdom, read and believed— 
and made the stories true. 


For all this was in the time when a boy named Henry Ford 
was wiping steam engines for $2.50 a week, and a future 
president of United States Steel was a laboring boy in a wire 
mill, and a poor errand boy named George Washington 
Goethals was becoming interested in engineering, and a 
young man named John D. Rockefeller was looking for a job. 


We do not often read Horatio Alger’s books today. But 
we still live in the warm light of the truth he set down with 
boy-like simplicity. He was one of the men who helped 

us to see the miracle we have here... in this incredible 
land where all are free to strive and succeed. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
a BS BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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on an ice cream bar! 


Good Humor revolutionizes the ice cream busi- 
ness—charms 10,000,000 “‘kids” of all ages! 


Jack Carson starring in 


“THE GOOD HUMOR MAN” 


a Columbia Picture 


“The Good Humor Man,” a current 
Columbia Picture, shows how much 
a part of the American scene is the 
white-uniformed Good Humor man 
with his white Ford Truck. 


“The Good Humor ice cream 
bar was born in Youngstown, Ohio, 
in 1920,” says Ford Truck user 
Joseph Meehan, president of the 
Good Humor Corporation. 


“The idea of freezing iced con- 
fections on sticks revolutionized 
the novelty ice cream business. As 
a result, the Good Humor Corpo- 
ration has grown from a small ice 
cream parlor into a nationally 
famous concern.” Today, Good 
Humor is the largest street vendor 
of ice cream in the world. 


_ They switch to Ford and cut truck costs! 





' “We’re switching to Ford 

Trucks at the rate of 200 
trucks per year because our cost ledgers show that 
Ford Trucks cut truck operating expense,” says 
Good Humor’s Joseph Meehan. “Sales ledgers 
tell another strong story. Ford reliability helps 
keep sales up by cutting lost-time losses. We work 
only the warmest months of the year. Truck 
schedules are timed as carefully as a commuter 
train. So, lost time is a big problem, Ford Trucks 
help solve this problem.” 


HERE’S WHY AMERICA’S NO. 1 TRUCK VALUE 
WILL DO MORE PER DOLLAR FOR YOU! 





SAVE GAS. Balanced down- SAVE WEAR with a hypoid 
draft carburetor plus _ rear axle. The big F-1 pin- 
“Deep Breath” manifold ion spreads load over large 


delivers fresh fuel swiftly. tooth area for longer life. ee. = — Se 

° WHERE PENNIES ARE BIG MONEY the Ford foot brakes for easy stopping. 95-h.p. 
pane hans sanene Rave, tom he 4 me hg yd F-1 is the key to economy. Ford model 6-cylinder engine. (100-h.p. V-8 also 
ups to 145-horsepower Big Jobs— Double eet jms shown above is chassis-windshield with available.) Other Ford F-1 models: 
for bigger load capacity— Bonus Built reserves of strength special custom body. The F-1 has Air- 8-ft. Panel, 614-ft. Stake, 614-ft. Pick- 
and power for long life and economical performance. plane-type shock absorbers. Feather- up, and Chassis with welded. steel Cab. 


Ford Trucking Costs Less Becavse— t Sara ) 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER 


Using latest registration data on 6,592,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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EUROPE: 


The Schuman Plan 


A maroon Rolls-Royce, carrying British 
Ambassador Sir Oliver Harvey, crackled 
across the gravel-covered courtyard of 
the Quai d’Orsay in Paris at 8 p.m. June 
2, halted before Foreign Minister Robert 
Schuman’s private entrance, and thus 
stopped the flood of tense notes and pri- 
vate reports between Paris and London 
such as hadn't been equaled since 
France’s collapse just ten years earlier. 
For Harvey’s message punctured the 
French hopes that the British might com- 
mit themselves to the Schuman plan’s 
basic principle—a supernational authority 
for Western Europe’s pooled production 
of coal and steel. 

In London a Foreign Office announce- 
ment explained Britain’s refusal to partic- 
ipate in the preliminary talks on the 
Schuman plan. In Paris, the French Gov- 
ernment announced these negotiations 
would start in mid-June with Western 
Germany, Italy, and Benelux. 


Significance-- 

Loren Carroll, chief of Newswerx’s 
Paris bureau, cabled: 

Britain’s delaying tactics masked a fun- 
damental cleavage between Paris and 
London. In the French conception, the 
Schuman plan’s supernational authority 
would have the desirable effect of cut- 
ting into national sovereignty and hence 
would be a_ revolutionary first step 
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European 
Fate and Fame: Dr. Takashi 
Nagai (with his children Makoto 
and Kayano), dying from the 
atom-bombing of Nagasaki, was 
given the Emperor’s silver tro- 
phy and the Premier’s citation 
last week for his books on the ef- 
fect of radioactivity on himself. 


Newsweek, June 12, 1950 
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Saw Mill River Parkway, N. Y. Concrete masonry house, Arcadia, Calif. 





West Fargo High School, Fargo, N.D. 





Concrete silos on farm near Franklin, Ind. Concrete pipe sewer, Dallas, Tex, 


lavesting in CONCRETE construction 
pays lifelong dividends 


When your own dollars are invested in homes, factories or farms or 
your tax dollars are used to build roads and streets, schools, public 
buildings, sewers or dams, you want to get the most for your money. 


Dollars invested in concrete construction return lifelong dividends 
in longer service, greater durability, higher resistance to storms, decay, 
vermin and fire. Concrete can’t burn! 


Concrete construction is economical. Its moderate first cost + low 
maintenance expense + long years of service = low annual cost. 
That’s a dividend that will bring continuing pleasure. 


So whatever you plan to build, invest in concrete construction for 
higher dividends in service, in protection, in safety, in economy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Riddle: 


When do you make 


More 
mone 


with your doors ¥ O ~ e qd? 


Answer: in warm weather when your 
doors are closed because the interior 











Macy's 








is air-conditioned by Worthington. 
air conditioning, economical to install and operate, 
From buildings—such as Macy’s new Kansas 
down to neighborhood sweet shop, 
air conditioning. 
made . ... not just assembled . . . by 
experience in air conditioning and 
Classified Telephone Book.) Worthington 
Harrison, N. J 


People come in more and spend more . 
employees are happier, work better. Worthington 
pays for itself in more business, lower costs of 
doing business. 

City store, General Petroleum Corporation’s offices, 
and many Sears Roebuck stores— 

3 beauty parlor and dentist’s office .. . 

business is better with Worthington 
Worthington users say Worthington 
equipment works best because it’s all 
Worthington.* 
And Worthington’s over-50-year 
— refrigeration is balanced by your local 
distributor’s engineering experience. (See 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, 










S— 


SS 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 
The Only Complete Line... Always the Correct Recommendation 


*Worthington makes more of the vital components— compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—for completely engineered systems or unit conditioners than any other manufacturer. 
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Follow the Leader: Filipino 
convicts at Muntinlupa prison 
raided the arsenal, seized rifles, 
killed two guards, and blasted 
§ 
toward unifying Europe. To the British a 
Government, the idea of sacrificing any inf 
part of national sovereignty was as un- tiri 
palatable as the thought that its rigid ast 
economic controls might be menaced. Ka 
Many French leaders were nonetheless he 
confident that the Schuman plan, despite he 
British opposition, was destined to do 
nothing less than revolutionize Western he 
Europe's political and economic life. pri 
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BELGIUM: th: 
so 
Unpopular Mandate po 
In last Sunday’s hot sunshine some tip 
5,500,000 Belgians, required to vote un- 
der penalty of a $3 fine, went grumbling E¢ 
to the polls for the third time within 
twelve months. The Social Christians, 1 Si 
pledged to restore King Leopold III, 
won only a minority of the popular vote 
but captured a bare majority of 108 out flu 
of the 212 seats in the Chambre des Rep- Ui 
résentants and 54 of the 106 Sénat seats ad 
which were at stake. th 
Se 
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BURMA: fa 
Ri 
Nu What He Wanted a 
Prime Minister Thakin Nu, poet, play- = 
wright, novelist, and translator of Dale D 
Carnegie’s “How to Win Friends and In- he 
fluence People,” last week came up wit! ‘ 
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International 


an escape hole through a prison 
wall. As sixteen of them dashed 
through the escape hole, one 
by one, they were shot dead. 


a unique idea of how to run Burma and 
influence Burmese. Already shy, and re- 
tiring at 44, Thakin Nu leans on Buddhist 
astrologers for his political timing and on 
Karl Marx for economic philosophy. Now, 
he has renounced the world to become a 
hermit Premier. 

Thakin (“lord” or “master”) Nu said 
he would emerge from his regime of 
prayer and fasting only in extreme emer- 
gencies. Otherwise, he gave up worldly 
things because of the Buddhist teaching 
that nothing in life is permanent. He did 
so because even Burma’s political chaos 
seemed impermanent, now that its mul- 
tiple revolts were petering out. 


EGYPT: 


Student Berserk 


For 22-year-old Tamir el Nafaroui to 
flunk his oral medical exam at Fuad I 
University in Cairo last week would have 
added insult to ignominy, since he was 
the son of the Egyptian Assistant Under 
Secretary of Education. Stumped by one 
question, he shouted: “You are trying to 
fail me.” Pulling out a pistol, he shot 
Richard Haines, English professor of 
anatomy, in the arm, and an Egyptian 
professor named Batrowy in the hand. 
He clubbed another English professor, 
Douglas Derry, with the pistol before 
he was overpowered and arrested. 


June 12, 1950 
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—— “It’s Siding-to-Siding time 
that counts so! prefer Sentinel Service” 


Smart executive! Naturally, he knows that upset plans and 
lost hours make serious inroads on profits. So he calls the 
siding-to-siding dependability of B&O’s Sentinel Service to 
his aid. Unloading, processing, and marketing proceed 
without a hitch. 


Another valuable part of Sentinel Service is its Automatic 
Records feature. If the schedule of a Sentinel car is inter- 
rupted for any reason, consignor and consignee are informed 
immediately—then notified of reforwarding—and can 
plan accordingly. 


You will like the advantages of this unusual service. 
You can have them—even if your plant is not actually on 
B&O lines. Sentinel Service is automatically applied to cars 
from the time they are received on the B&O...Ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things —better! 
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JAPAN: 


Curb on Communists 


“The time is here for Communist casu- 
alties at the hands of the occupation.” 

This statement was attributed last 
week to Sanzo Nozaka, a Japanese Com- 
munist leader. He got his wish—in re- 
verse. For the first time in the entire 
five-year occupation, American soldiers 
were attacked and injured by Japanese. 

It happened May 30 during a Red 
rally on the immense, graveled Palace 
Plaza in front of General MacArthur's 
headquarters. When a Japanese plain- 
clothesman, taking notes on Communist 
speeches, was mobbed, five American 
servicemen dashed to his rescue. The 
crowd stoned and beat them, and they, 
in turn, were rescued by MP’s. A speedy 
trial sentenced eight Japanese to five to 
ten years’ imprisonment. A Communist 
protest strike fizzled out, and on June 6 
General MacArthur ordered the govern- 
ment to ban the 24-man Communist 
Central Committee from public life. 


Vital Vote for the Diet 


If anything could make the June 4 
Japanese elections a referendum on a 
separate peace treaty with the United 
States, it was the statement issued on 
June 1 by the Yoshida government. The 
twelve-page review openly recommend- 
ed that Japan should conclude peace 
treaties “as early as possible with those 
Allied powers which will accept the in- 
dependence and equality of Japan.” The 
statement put on record “th. thing ... for 
which we should be most grateful is the 
tremendous aid the United States has 





given our country”—$2,500,000,000 since 
1945. This strongly pro-American stand 
by the government coincided with appar- 
ent preparations by the Japanese Com- 
munists for a violent clash with the 
occupation. 

Thus the chips were down as Japanese 
voters clattered along rainy streets and 
country byways to the polls on Sunday. 
The elections involved 132 of the 250 
members of the Diet’s upper house. As 
returns from the complicated voting 
came in the Yoshida government had 
a strong lead over all other parties 
combined. This would be interpreted 
as an endorsement of its pro-American 
policies at the crucial moment when 
Japan was rapidly being recognized 
as the key American position in the 
entire Far East. It also coincided with 
a startling reorientation of American 
policy toward a Japanese peace treaty 
(see Periscope). 

From a country district, Compton 
Pakenham, chief of Newsweex’s Tokyo 
bureau, sends this personal account of 
how the election went: 

The election-board head reported that 
65 per cent had voted. We agreed the 
figure was miraculous. The majority were 
farmers, at present overworked harvest- 
ing winter wheat and millet and trans- 
planting rice. The average voter waded 
2 miles through ankle-deep mud. 

For eleven hours they trooped through 
a shabbily austere schoolhouse, followed 
by wives with a couple of bewildered 
kids, clutching their raincoats, at the rate 
of 150 per hour. After wiping their 
shoes, they bowed toward the observers, 
checked their registration slips, marked 
and deposited their ballots politely and 
devoutly, and emerged with obvious re- 


lief. Most of those questioned considered 
that they had performed a required 
chore and contributed toward the oper- 
ation of an inexplicable lottery without 
prizes. 

They had voted for two classes of can- 
didates: local and national. The local 
choice was comparatively simple: “He 
was born in a neighboring village” or “I 
saw him making a speech here last 
month.” The national candidates were 
less easily selected. “I voted for the first 
on the list” or “Because his name is the 
same as mine.” The majority seemed un- 
aware of party lines. One who had voted 
Liberal, when asked if he approved of 
the party’s leader Shigeru Yoshida, pro- 
tested: “Yoshida isn’t a Liberal; he’s the 
Prime Minister.” 

But no voter loitered, and they passed 
in, through, and out in a stream as steady 
and silent as the rain that beat down all 
morning on their tiny fields. 


KOREA: 


Quiet but Confused 


“The Land of the Morning Calm” un- 
expectedly lived up to its nickname last 
week. Not a single Korean voter was 
killed on May 30, the nation’s second 
election day in its 4,283-year history— 
against 44 killed on its first election day 
in 1948. Even more remarkable, Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee’s Korean Nationalist 
Party retained only 22 of its 71 seats in 
the 210-seat, one-house National Assem- 
bly while the anti-Rhee Democratic Na- 
tionalist Party held just 21 of its 69 seats. 
The National Assembly majority lay with 
an amorphous, inexperienced group of 
political independents. 





International Photos 


American M.P.’s moved in fast on a Red rally in Tokyo to break up the first attacks on American soldiers 
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Mallory Electrical Contacts serve the nation’s railroads 


with ‘‘right-the-first-time’’ performance! 


Speeding across country in air-conditioned 
comfort at 80 miles an hour or more has 
become a commonplace of modern railroading. 
But behind the scenes—responsible for your 
comfort, speed and safety—is an unbelievably 
intricate maze of automatic controls and devices. 
Most of these depend upon the positive action 
of electrical contacts in opening and closing 
electrical circuits. 

The variety of applications for contacts is 
almost endless, with a wide range in impact 
frequency and with electrical loads as high as 
200,000 amperes. The Mallory laboratories have 
been responsible for formulating Elkonite* 
and a whole family of other special contact 
alloys, providing the wide range of hardness, 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO.,In 


conductivity and heat resistance required for 
railroad service. 


Mallory leadership as a manufacturer of con- 
tacts stems from the same source which has 
been responsible for Mallory contributions in 
numerous other industries—a unique combina- 
tion of research and production facilities 
embracing the fields of metallurgy, electronics 
and electro-chemistry. 


Mallory creative engineering and experience in 
manufacturing precision components have 
helped many companies in improving products 
and reducing costs. If you have a design or 
- production problem that falls within the scope 
of Mallory activities, it will pay you to call 
on Mallory now! 
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Theory and Practice: When former 
Justice Douvca. Herr sat on the bench 
in an Elizabeth, N. J., divorce court, 
he advised thousands of young couples: 
“Don’t propose after a sudden, chance 
meeting. Get to know one another and 
one another's family.” Last week, the 
67-year-old jurist filed suit for annulment 
against his 52-year-old wife LouiseTTE 
Hucon on the ground that she had 
misrepresented herself as an_ heiress 
when they met on a Bermuda vacation 
and married 30 days later. 


Public Appearance: Four months after 
his birth, Renato ROossELLINI, son 
of Incrip BercMaNn and _ Roserto 
ROSSELLINI, was photographed for the 
press—by his own father. Alarmed by the 
tricks tried by photographers to snap a 
picture of Renato Miss Bergman said: 
“My husband and I decided that the 
publication of these photographs will 
assure our son's physical safety and will 
finally give us that freedom of movement 
and peace which we both crave and 
need.” The baby, she added “has that 
look in his eye which is all Roberto.” But 
Kossellini disagreed: “Mostly he inher- 
ited his mother’s good looks.” 
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IN PASSING 


Communiqué: The State Department 
recently sent down an edict (“Adminis- 
trative Circular 42”) on the “use of ball- 
point pens for official business: . . . The 
department has investigated the perma- 
nency of impressions resulting from the 
use of ball-point pens as the result of an 
employe suggestion. It has been deter- 
mined that except for a few brands, the 
ink or other writing fluid used in ball- 
point pens lacks permanence. Ball-point 
pens are not to be used by officers or 
employes of the department to sign, no- 
tate, or initial communications received 
or sent as official business of the Depart- 
ment of State or the foreign service.” 


Light Opera: The Metropolitan Opera’s 
soprano Mimi BENZELL, recently voted 
“the darling of the Met,” is getting a 
big hand from customers at the Cocoa- 
nut Grove in Hollywood. She begins with 
opera, working up to nursery rhymes, 
Western ditties, and square-dance tunes 
topped off with some ladylike “bumps.” 
“I'm making a lot of people like opera 
that never could stand it before,” she 
said. Would she like to be a movie star? 
“Heck, yes.” Would she pose for cheese- 
cake? “Natch!” said the prima donna. 
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Proud mother: Ingrid Bergman smiled as little Renato had his picture taken 
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Farewell Performance: On May 31 
Ezio Pinza played his last two perform- 
ances in “South Pacific” before leaving 
for Hollywood and a new film career. 
The last performances of the role that 
has made Broadway history, Pinza said, 
were “very disturbing. They almost broke 
my heart. After sixteen months with 
these people—like a family we were—it 
is not easy to leave.” At the final curtain 
the cast surrounded Pinza and sang “I’m 
in Love With a Wonderful Guy,” and 
Pinza provided champagne all around. 


Progress? In the shadow of the Cap- 
itol, where the FEPC went down to 
defeat, a further vote against equal treat- 
ment for all races was revealed last 
week. The members of the District of 
Columbia Bar Association voted by sealed 
hallot on whether to retain their ban 
against the admission of Negroes. The 
issue had never been voted on before. 
Of the 2,172 members in good standing, 
only 1,287 cast their ballots. The result: 
They voted 673 to 614 to retain the ban. 


Return of the Prodigal: Waving a 
blackthorn  shillelagh, James MicHaEL 
Cur.ey, 75, former governor of Massa- 
chusetts and four times mayor of Boston, 
returned from a European trip feeling 
“at least 25 years younger.” He said he 
would run again for mayor next year. 
“They got rid of Jimmy Walker, Al Smith, 
Jim Farley, Frank Hague, Pendergast. 
and Kelly,” he declared. “Many of them 
are dead now but I’m still living.” Curley 
added that the jail term he served for 
mail fraud was “probably just [that] 
Mr. Roosevelt wanted to smear me.” 


The Kid: Because he can’t find work in 
Hollywood, Jackre Coocan, the onetime 
child star. has taken a job selling ventilat- 
ing hoods for kitchen stoves. Now 40 and 
bald, Coogan admitted: “I just ran out of 
gas. But it doesn’t worry me. I like the 
security of my job and being in a business 
that has a future. Show business hasn't 
... I’m not sour on movies or night clubs, 
but if I was offered a part in a picture 
tomorrow, I'd say “No, thanks’.” 


Advice From Eleanor: “If I were a 
Republican today, I think I would ask 
my party to take a clear-cut stand. At 
present, it is not clear-cut,” Mrs. ELEANOR 
RoOosEVELT wrote in the June Cosmopol- 
itan. Exactly where does the GOP stand 
on the Administration’s health bill, and 
on farm aid? she asked. “If I were a 
Republican I would want my party to 
formulate exactly what it stood for in 
foreign affairs and state why it was for 
certain policies and against others... 
Their program as recently stated is curi- 
ously evasive. I would want my party 
to state what kind of peace policies it 
would pursue in contrast to those of the 
present administration.” 


Newsweek 
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Winner: This chartreuse gown 
by Mrs. Thomas Good of Wash- 
ington, D. C., won first prize 
in the “glamour” class of the 
National Needlecraft Bureau’s 
countrywide sewing contest. 


The Personal Pitch: Although it’s not 
yet published, GroucHo Manx is already 
boosting Kyte Cricuton’s biography, 
“The Marx Brothers.” The book, he ad- 
vises, is “dirt cheap at $3. Here’s a book 
about five men. Broken down (and be- 
lieve me there is no one more broken 
down than these five men) it comes to a 
measly 60 cents for each brother.” 


Converted: Unwilling to become a 
“deathbed Catholic,” author GENE 
Fow.er (“Timberline”), will be bap- 
tized in the Roman Catholic faith in his 
home town of Denver. “I have had a 
good time in this life,” Fowler explained, 
“and I want to be sure of having a good 
time in the next.” 


Proof Positive: BUTLER Avery, New 
Orleans student at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity in Baton Rouge, had the last 
laugh on his professors. He couldn’t grad- 
uate with his class last week because he 
flunked a course in marital relations. But 
on Wednesday night his wife presented 
him with a baby boy. 
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The PREMIUM 
Whiskey ata 
POPULAR Price ! 


oe 100 YEARS 2 
\ OF QUALITY 








For those who prefer a light- 
bodied whiskey, we recommend 
Park « Tilford RESERVE as the 
superlative example and the 
incomparable value. These are 
the attributes that have long 


made it an American favorite. 
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LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
Peruvian Quake: A Newsweek Camera Peers at Ruins 


¥ oF Sr a Ed Wergeles of NEwswEEK was one 
, of the first photographers to visit the 
ancient Inca capital of Cusco, Peru, after 
the disastrous earthquake of May 21. 
Thousands of refugees are camping in 
the freezing outdoors. Most of the city’s 
magnificent colonial churches still stand, 
but some were badly battered. The 
older masonry of the Incas (bottom left) 
shifted slightly but survived this quake as 
it has the temblores of a thousand years. 
Peru has accepted the Spanish Govern- 
ment’s offer to restore the Cathedral. 
Ninety per cent of the city’s homes are 
considered unsafe and will have to be 
replaced. President Manuel Odria has 
asked the United States to send Quonset 
huts or other types of emergency housing. 
Cusco is the center of Peruvian Commu- 
nism, and one of its overhanging moun- 
tains (bottom right) used to display a 
monstrous hammer and sickle. Two years 
ago soldiers of the Ninth Infantry Bat- 
talion turned the sickle into a P and 
made the sign read: Viva El Peru—B.1.9 
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Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 
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Accident looking for a place to happen 


On roads like this, an accident can 
happen any time. Some impatient driver 
is going to pull out of line and try to 
pass. Chances are he himself won't get 
hurt, but he’ll crowd someone else into 
the ditch. If crumpled fenders are the 
only damage, everybody will be lucky. 

Narrow, out-of-date highways and 
bigger, faster cars and trucks — millions 
more of them than before the war— 
have combined to make driving one 
of our most hazardous occupations. 


At the present rate, one out of every 


two American babies born this year 
is destined to be killed or injured in an 
automobile accident. 

Think that over as it applies to your 
children. If you don’t like it, there are 
things you can do about it. Support 
your state and county highway com- 
missioners in their efforts to build safe 
and adequate roads. Face the fact that 
safer highways cost money. But make 


CATERPILLAR 


sure that your tax dollars are wisely 
spent to give you full value. 

America has the energy, the know- 
how and the earthmoving equipment 
to do the job faster and more economi- 
cally than any other nation in the world. 
Let’s put them to work to widen high- 
ways, straighten curves, eliminate 
crossings and reduce accidents. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


DIESEL ENGINES 
TRACTORS - MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 








FIRST 


in styling and stamina among all cars 
| in its field 














"le You want your car to look and act the part of a leader in every phase 
of its design, engineering and performance. And you want it to keep 
— on looking and acting the part of a leader, day after day, month after 








month, and year after year. So do millions of other motorists, and 
that’s one vital reason why they prefer Chevrolet and continue to 
buy Chevrolet again and again, giving it the highest vote of owner 
loyalty of any car manufactured today, according to a recent inde- 
pendent nationwide survey. Owner after owner will tell you Chevrolet 
is first in styling and stamina among all cars in its field! 


and FINEST 


in all-round performance with economy 





























from two great engines 





” . Yes, this thrilling new Chevrolet for ’50 is the only low-priced car 
that offers you a choice of two great Valve-in-Head engines as well 
as two great drives. You may have the new Chevrolet 105-h.p. Valve- 








in-Head engine, offered in combination with the Powerglide automatic 
transmission—the most powerful engine in its field. Or you may have 
the highly improved, more powerful standard Chevrolet Valve-in-Head 
engine, offered in combination with the famous Silent Synchro-Mesh 
Transmission. Both of them are outstanding for all-round performance 











with economy! Combination of Powerglide automatic transmission and 
105-h.p. engine optional on De Luxe models at extra cost. 


at LOWEST COST 


all these finer features cost you less 
than in any other car 














“= This new Chevrolet provides feature after feature of costlier cars at 
® the /owest prices and with big savings in operation and upkeep. New 
Style-Star Bodies by Fisher that are the pattern of beauty and comfort! 








Center-Point Steering and Unitized Knee-Action Ride for maximum 
steering-ease and riding-ease! Curved windshield with Panoramic 
Visibility and proved Certi-Safe Hydraulic Brakes providing the fullest 
measure of safety-protection for you and your family! All these and 
many other exclusive features tell you to choose Chevrolet for 
1950—first and finest at lowest cost! 











CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


AMERICA’S BEST SELLE 
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LER...AMERICA’S BEST BUY 


























LMOST everywhere you look in a Studebaker 
truck, you find important improvements in 
design that cut operating costs. 


The massive, pressed-steel Studebaker truck 
frame, for example, extends well beyond the 
rear axle for increased load protection and 
lengthened body life. 


The front of the frame is reinforced with a 
rigid, twist-resisting, special _K-member—an 
exclusive new Studebaker method of strength- 
ening the whole forward structure of the truck. 











2-ton shown with 15-foot van body—1'/2-ton also available 


New pulling power- staying power-earning power! 


Gas-saving automatic overdrive, too! 


Studebaker’s gas-saving automatic overdrive is 
now available in all 4 tonand % ton Studebaker 
trucks. It’s extra cost—but it starts paying its 
way right away in extra thrift. 

Stop in and see the Studebaker trucks—) ton, 
4% ton, 1 ton, 144 ton, 2 ton models. 


STUDEBAKER TRUCKS 


Noted for low-cost operation 


Just lift the hood! Everything's 
easy to get at! No standing on a 
box is necessary when you want to 
work on the engine or the ignition ! 
No stooping under the dash to find 


instrument panel wiring! Every- 
thing is within easy arm’s reach. 


Foot-controlled floor ventilation 
airs the roomy Studebaker cab! 
Wide seat. Comfortable Adjusto- 
Air cushion. Extra large wind- 
shield and windows. Weather-pro- 
tected steps enclosed inside doors. 
Tight-gripping rotary door latches. 


Studebaker’s streamlined 2 ton, 
¥%, ton and 1 ton pick-ups have 
double-walled, heavy-gauge metal 
body—tail gate hinged at center 
and each end—loads slide on and 
off with ease. Big-visibility rear 
window aids backing and parking. 


Wear-resisting Studebaker crafts- 
manship is the pride of father-and- 
son teams and thousands of other 
trustworthy Studebaker workmen. 
They build long-lasting soundness 
into all the Studebaker trucks. 

Studebaker, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S. A. 














No Alcohol for Angina 


“T don’t advise cocktails in moderation 
to heart patients; I advise them in excess,” 
a prominent heart authority told an ailing 
banker. Most specialists join this doctor 
in the belief that a glass of whisky is 
second only to a glyceryl trinitrate tablet 
for treating coronary artery disease. 

In spite of this wide medical endorse- 
ment, surprisingly little is known about 
the actual effect of alcohol on disturb- 
ances of the coronary blood flow. In 
general, it is believed to dilate the blood 
vessels of the heart. Narrowing or closing 
of the coronary arteries causes the ex- 
cruciating pain of angina pectoris. 

Actually, alcohol may harm, not help 
the angina-pectoris victim, three United 
States Public Health Service researchers 
warned last week. Contrary to general 
medical opinion, an ounce or two of 
whisky does not dilate the coronary arter- 
ies, they. declared, and it may prevent 
the danger signal of pain without helping 
the heart. Lacking this warning the sick 
person might undertake more physical 
exertion than his heart could stand, and 
sudden death might result. 

The three researchers, Drs. Henry I. 
Russek, Charles F. Naegele, and Frederic 
D. Regan of the United States Marine 
Hospital, Staten Island, N. Y., base their 
conclusions on electrocardio- 
gram studies of patients at rest, 
after a standard exercise test 
without any drugs, and after the 
same test when given whisky, 
glyceryl trinitrate, or one-quarter 
grain of morphine before the 
test. The whisky, they found, 
did not prevent the changes in 
the heart “waves” brought on by 
the exercise, but the glyceryl 
trinitrate either completely pre- 
vented or significantly modified 
these changes. 

Alcohol’s effect in angina, they 
agreed, is due to its speedy ac- 
tion as a sedative. The tests with 
morphine bore this out. And 
while sedative effects might be 
good for a patient with an an- 
gina attack, it could so thorough- 
ly mask the pain with a false 
sense of fitness that the patient 
would not know what ailed him 
until it was too late. 


Man of Stone 


In the Winter Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Topeka, 
Kans., Tim was regarded as a 
lost man. For three years the 
big, well-built, 30-year-old pa- 
tient had been in a profound 
stupor, broken by brief periods 
of violent assaultive behavior. In 
a closed ward at the back of the 
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hospital, Tim would sit in a strange, un- 
natural posture, rigid as stone and refus- 
ing to speak. 

The man suffered from what doctors 
call the catatonic (tension) type of 
schizophrenia, one of psvchiatry’s most 
challenging problems. Because they 
make no demands, and because their 
untidiness makes them unpleasant to 
care for, they are the patients whom 
busy attendants are most likely to neg- 
lect. “They won't know the difference, 
anyhow,” is the common assumption. 

But the catatonic not only knows and 
remembers; he also cares deeply about 
the way he is treated. And by a new and 
promising technique, described last week 
in the Menninger Quarterly, published 
by the Menninger Foundation of Topeka, 
victims can, in most cases, be brought 
back to normal life. 

The new treatment was developed by 
Paul Roland, chief of corrective rehabili- 
tation at the Danville, Ill., VA Hospital. 
Last winter Roland spent a month at 
Winter Hospital to demonstrate his indi- 
vidualized care of the withdrawn, help- 
less catatonics. Tim was his patient. 

On the first day he approached the 
mute, rigid figure quietly and _ slowly. 
Placing his hand on Tim’s arm, he asked, 
in a low and gentle voice, to be allowed 
to help him. He repeated his request 
over and over until the tense muscles 
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Frozen Spine: Two New York surgeons select 
bones for a spinal graft from a whole spinal col- 
umn stored in a local bone bank. Bones taken 
from the “healthy dead” are kept in sterile jars 
in deep-freeze units. Thawed in ten minutes, 
banked bones have been used in more than 200 
operations with almost 100 per cent success. 


moved and Tim was persuaded to lie flat 
on a therapy table. Roland lifted Tim’s 
arm, suggesting soothingly that he relax. 
He massaged the stiffened back and 
neck muscles that had held Tim rigid in 
strange postures for hours on end. Mean- 
while he talked to the man as a mother 
might talk to a sick or frightened child— 
calmly, reassuringly, but persistently. 

Tim was praised for cach tiny accom- 
plishment, the first relaxed muscle, the 
first fumbling word. One day he was per- 
suaded to dress, and, like a man sleep- 
walking, was guided down the long 
hospital corridor to the gym. When 
Roland placed a basketball in Tim’s hand, 
a smile flickered over the sick man’s face. 

As Tim grew to see Roland as a kind 
and unfailing friend, he managed to re- 
learn some of the things that he had for- 
gotten. He talked and ate more readily. 
He took an interest in occupational ther- 
apy, exercise, and in writing and reading. 
Today he is still improving under the 
attention initiated by Roland. 

Of the 142 catatonic schizophrenics 
treated by Roland and his assistants at 
the Danville Hospital, only twelve, or less 
than 10 per cent, have failed to show any 
improvement. Twenty-six (about 18 per 
cent) have improved enough to go home. 
More than half have improved suffi- 
ciently to go on to other forms of mental 
therapy, and it is expected that many of 
them will eventually be able to 
leave the hospital. 

“Since patients ... with schiz- 
ophrenia are the most numerous 
in our mental hospitals, the im- 
portant implications of Mr. 
Roland’s work are very clear,” 
the Menninger report concludes. 
Marveling at the results of the 
therapist’s work, psychiatrists 
at Winter Hospital and the 
Menninger Foundation credit it 
to “knowledge, patience, per- 


sistence and the vital pre- 
requisite which every 
psychiatric worker ought to 


have, but which unfortunately, 
some do not—the love for one’s 
fellow man that comes only from 
the heart.” 


Smoker’s Lungs 


In the past 50 years, the inci- 
dence of lung cancer has in- 
creased to the point where it is 
now one of the leading forms of 
cancer death in men. The enor- 
mous increase in the sale of cig- 
arettes in the same period has 
led cancer researchers to specu- 
late on the possible connection 
between cancer of the Jungs 
and tobacco smoking. 

Last week, in the Journal of 
the American Medical Associa- 
tion, a survey brought this rela- 
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Air Conditioning 


Modern Style 
attracts 





stinghouse 





Fes the latest Paris fashions lose 
their appeal unless you can offer 
the shopper something extra . . . the 
promise of clean, cool comfort that 
a Westinghouse “Air Conditioned” 
sign in your window gives. The latest 
in smart, modern merchandising is 
air conditioning the individual shop 
or salon with a Westinghouse 
UNITAIRE. Investigate the possibilities 
which a UNITAIRE holds for you, no 
matter what your business, by call- 
ing the local Westinghouse Air Con- 
ditioning Distributor listed in your 
classified telephone directory. 

Or, write for folder SM-5206 
to Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, Sturtevant Div., 
217 Damon Street, Hyde 

Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


YOU CAN BE SURE...iF ITS 
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tionship out of the rumor category with 
statistics to show that the more heavily 
a person smokes, the greater are his 
chances of being afflicted. 

The first report, by Dr. Evarts A. 
Graham and Ernest L. Wynder of St. 
Louis, covers 605 men patients with 
proved lung cancer in hospitals in various 
cities from coast to coast. Of these, 96.5 
per cent were “moderately heavy” to 
“chain” smokers for many years. In a 
group of 780 men patients without cancer 
only 73.7 per cent were heavy smokers. 
Lung cancer was very rare among non- 
smokers or light smokers. 

In the study, those who smoked 16 to 
20 cigarettes a day were classified as 
“heavy”; those who used 21 to 34, “exces- 
sive,” and those who used over 35, 
“chain” smokers. One cigar was the equiv- 
alent of five cigarettes, and one pipeful 
was counted as two and a half cigarettes. 

There may be a lag of ten years or 
more between the cessation of smoking 
and the appearance of cancer symptoms, 
the St. Louis investigators added. Among 
patients with lung cancer, 96.1 per cent 
had smoked for more than twenty years. 

Tobacco seems to play ‘a similar but 
somewhat less evident role in causing 
cancer in women. This is thought due in 
part to the fact that few women have 
smoked for more than twenty years. 


Medical Notes 


mA new drug, R48 (beta-naphthyldi-2- 
chloroethylamine), has had striking ef- 
fects in some cases of hitherto incurable 
cancers of the lymph glands, bone mar- 





Department of Defense 
In the Bag: “Lumpy,” a life-size dummy, models an experimental 
sleeping bag for the Army Quartermaster climatic research labora- 
tory. Through heat controls, Lumpy reveals which kind of bag 
offers the most comfort and best protection against external cold. 


row, and other blood-forming tissues. 
First synthesized by A. Haddow, the 
noted British chemist, R48 is a modifica- 
tion of the wartime poison gas, nitrogen 
mustard. In most cases treatment of can- 
cer with the original nitrogen-mustard 
chemical had to be suspended because 
of severe toxicity and because it blocked 
the veins when it was injected. R48, 
taken by mouth, is much less nauseating, 
Dr. W. B. Matthews of Oxford reports in 
the British journal Lancet. 
Compound F, a hormone extract almost 
identical with cortisone, the famous treat- 
ment for arthritis and other ills, has been 
isolated from blood. Heretofore, Com- 
pound F had been obtained only from 
adrenal glands themselves, which pro- 
duce it. Isolation of the compound was 
reported in the journal Science by Drs. 
Don H. Nelson, Hans Reich, and Leo T. 
Samuels of the University of Utah Col- 
lege of Medicine. They got it in blood 
from the veins of the adrenal glands of 
dogs whose glands had been stimulated 
by doses of the pituitary-gland hormone 
ACTH. This research points to partial 
synthesis of Compound F, and before 
very long there may be larger quantities 
available for experiments. 

>A non-caloric sugar substitute that will 
sweeten without fattening has been an- 
nounced by the Abbott Laboratories, 
Chicago. Christened Sucaryl, the product 
can be used in diabetic as well as 
reducing diets. It has no bitter aftertaste, 
as has saccharin, and it can be used in 
cooking without losing its sweetness. One 
tablet of one-eighth gram has the sweet- 
ening power of one teaspoon of sugar. 
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This git! can write and calculate an invotce 


The Burroughs Calculating-Billing Machine 
writes and calculates an invoice in less time 
than it ordinarily takes just to copy it. 


On a Burroughs, the operator needs to type only 
part of the invoice. Her Burroughs automatically 
computes and, at the touch of one key, prints 
the complete extension — multiplier and answer! 
Typing time is saved. 


And as extensions are printed, the Burroughs 
totals them automatically and prints the total 
from a single total key. The operator types none 
of them. More time is saved... errors in typing 
amounts are impossible. 


This Burroughs is the only calculating-billing 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 





machine that computes as it types... that com- 
putes by direct mechanical multiplication, not by 
repeated addition. It makes the various steps of 
typing and calculating one fast, continuous oper- 
ation... accomplishes more work with /ess effort. 


If your billing costs are rising, let Burroughs 
bring them down! For information on the appli- 
cation of Burroughs Calculating-Billing Machine 
to your work, call your local Burroughs office, 
or send the coupon for your copy of Bi 
Faster Billing with the Burroughs 
Calculating-Billing Machine. 





BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 


Please send me my copy of Faster Billing 
with the Burroughs Calculating-Billing Machine. 


Name 





Street and Number 





r 
| 
; Detroit 32, Michigan 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


City and State 
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tadin-phonography -til WALL 


Presenting The Wedgewood 


Perfect wedding of I8th-century furniture 
Titel Busiiimielel*h A Milerimelshaelila-teMaelsi ion 
lilelileleigel lime ule lilt lalate B $298.50 


16-inch TV can be added affminy time 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 











You can 


taste its 


Overholt 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


National Distillers Products Corp. 


New York, N.Y. 
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Again, Phonevision 


Increasingly in the past three years, 
the American public has been washed in 
the publicity suds of a development 
known as Phonevision, a device designed 
to bring big first-run Hollywood movies 
to home television sets. 

The idea belongs to the Zenith Corp. 
A scrambled TV signal is transmitted 
over one specified television channel to 
sets equipped with a Phonevision re- 
ceiver gadget which is capable of un- 
scrambling it. Viewers desiring to see a 
movie telephone a Phonevision operator 
who throws a key unscrambling the pic- 
ture—and bills the party about $1 per 
showing at the end of each month. 

But even more is involved in putting 
the system into practice. Zenith has first 
to secure the permission of the Federal 
Communications Commission. The movie 
industry, which regards present televi- 
sion as an electronic plague, must sell 
Phonevision its pictures. Telephone com- 
panies must install circuits and—if Zenith’s 
fire-eating president, Comdr. E. F. 
McDonald Jr., has his way—agree to bill 
Phonevision customers on the monthly 
phone tab. Finally, other manufacturers 
will have to install Phonevision gadgets 
in their sets, if they are to keep up with 
Zenith, which already has done so in 
some of its own. 

Drawbacks: Trying to get on with its 
show got Zenith into trouble last week. 
In February, McDonald got the FCC to 
grant a special test to Phonevision, with- 
out the preliminaries of a public hearing. 
Zenith was authorized to try its new 
system for three months in Chicago—and 
then return to the FCC for a full-fledged 
go-ahead. The original test date, involv- 
ing 300 TV receivers, was set for about 
June 1. Zenith now wants it pushed to 
October. The reason: the movie industry 
wouldn't string along. Not a single studio 
would give Zenith any good movies worth 
testing. But Zenith’s publicity men went 
right ahead with the ballyhoo. Even 
carefully researched publications were 
given to believe that the phone company 
had agreed to Zenith’s system—whereas 
ever since 1948 the telephone system has 
flatly refused to involve its operators or 
its bill-collecting system in the project. 
All it would promise was the installation 
of special circuits to handle Phonevision 
requests in the Chicago trial. The day 
after the FCC test grant, Commander 
McDonald wrote a letter to all major tel- 
evision manufacturers encouraging them 
to begin immediate installation of Phone- 
vision decoders in their sets. They were 
offered “a contingent credit against 
future royalties.” 

Furthermore, various Zenith dealers, 
dreaming of huge sales, advertised that 
“Phonevision will soon be here” and 


“Phonevision [is] exclusive with Zenith.” 
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Can McDonald satisfy the FCC? 


Last week the FCC rapped Zenith’s 
knuckles. The commission noted that the 
company had created “the impression 
that Phonevision has been or will be 
authorized on a regular basis.” Until the 
FCC received a “full explanation” from 
Zenith, it would not allow deferment of 
the test date. 

McDonald promptly denied the 
charge. There had been some misleading 
advertising, he admitted, but each of- 
fending ad coming to his attention had 
been canceled. He offered to withdraw 
his suggestion that other TV manufactur- 
ers equip their sets with Phonevision, but 
pointed out that “such action on our part 
would result in unfortunate and costly 
repercussions for both the general public 
and competing manufacturers,” if and 
when Phonevision were approved. 

Unless the FCC accepted his state- 
ment, Phonevision seemed doomed to a 
distant future. 


Notes 


>The Hallmark Greeting Card Co., with 
headquarters in Kansas City, has felt 
sensitive about that city’s most recent 
harvest of notoriety. Last week on the 
eve of the town’s centennial, Hallmark 
imported from Hollywood its CBS pro- 
gram, the Hallmark Playhouse, hired 
stars Jane Wyman and Robert Young, 
and doubled its time to one hour. In it, 
replacing the usual dramatics, Hallmark 
told the “other” story of Kansas City—a 
documentary that “let the true spirit of 
the city speak for itself.” 

PFor two years The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch has waged a lively war against 
the radio broadcasts carried in the city’s 
buses and streetcars. Much of the fight 
was based on letters from irate reader- 
riders. Last week the paper published a 
St. Louis University poll of almost 24,000 
riders that it had sponsored. Three- 
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fourths of them favored the broadcasts. 
Sen. Karl Mundt, who fought hardest 
for the life of the Voice of America, this 
week suggested that the Senate add vi- 
sion to the voice. In Central and South 
America, the Near, Middle, and Far 
East, in Africa, and in areas of the Pacific, 
Mundt urged the setting-up of govern- 
ment television networks—with central 
transmitters, relay stations, and giant 
screens—to carry the picture story of 
democracy abroad. The cost in Germany 
and Japan, Mundt thought, could be 
borne out of present occupation budgets. 
(In Japan, for example, he said that a 
system would cost $4,610,000 to set up 
and $300,000 a year to run.) Elsewhere, 
funds might be diverted from the State 
Department’s information services. 


The Big Switch 


This week Steve Allen, a young West 
Coast comedian, tried the jump from 
local radio nonsense to network hilarity 
when his program replaced the estab- 
lished Our Miss Brooks, starring Eve 
Arden, for thirteen summertime weeks. 
It would not be an easy feat. The pace 
of the networks has exhausted more than 
one promising local funny man. 

Twenty-eight-year-old Steve Allen 
learned show business as the child of 
vaudeville parents. He himself began as 
a radio announcer and night-club pianist, 
and then turned to disk-jockeying. In 
1948 CBS gave him the midnight spot 
on its Los Angeles station. 

First he invited guests to his show 
and then listeners, and he talked about 
anything: his fan mail, funny newspaper 
stories, and his own personal problems— 
the various childhood illnesses of his 





Steven Allen (right) got a big chance 
June 12, 1950 
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three sons, his clothing, his love for sleep. 
Angelenos, taken by the dry, lackadai- 
sical humor that accompanied Allen’s 
usual pleasant but harassed and _ per- 
plexed air, descended at the rate of 400 
a night to watch the show. His fan mail 
climbed to 2,000 letters a week. 

Celebrities took up the Allen cause. 
Al Jolson proclaimed: “I never thought 
I would see the day when a sustaining 
show was the greatest show on the air.” 
Groucho Marx said: “Allien, the trouble 
with you is youre too damn good.” 
Allen himself was rewarded with an MC 
job on Earn Your Vacation, a second- 
rated network quiz show, which he 
dropped this week to clear the way for his 
big chance on the Steve Allen show 
(CBS, Sunday, 6:30-7 p.m. EDT). 

He got plenty of big-time help on the 
first program. Jack Benny and Groucho 
Marx spieled off a few introductory gags. 
Eve Arden hung around for the whole 
380 minutes. But Allen’s network show 
was not even a dim carbon of the routine 
that had led him to local success. A man 
who shines at ad libbing, he was handed 
by his writers fast but corny gags and a 
time-heavy skit. To many radio listeners 
the format was very familiar. 

Allen himself was not happy with 
the first program. But he held out hope 
for the next twelve weeks. 


Preview 


For the week of June 8-14. Times are 
EDT and subject to change: 


Radio 


Camel Screen Guild Theater (NBC, 
Thursday, 9-9:30: p.m.). An adaptation 
of “My Son, My Son” with Herbert 
Marshall, Angela Lansbury, and Roddy 
McDowell. 

Screen Directors’ Playhouse (NBC, 
Friday, 9-9:30 p.m.). Cary Grant in an 
adaptation of “Mr. Blandings Builds His 
Dream House.” 

Invitation to Learning (CBS, Sunday, 
12-12:30 p.m.). Lillian Gish and Mark 
Van, Doren discussing Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s “The Scarlet Letter.” 

Lux Radio Theater (CBS, Monday, 
9-10 p.m.). Olivia De Havilland and 
Richard Basehart in an adaptation of 
“The Corn Is Green.” 


Television 


The Play’s the Thing (CBS, Friday, 
9-10 p.m.). An adaptation of Ferenc 
Molnar’s “The Swan.” 

Horse Racing (NBC, Saturday, 4:30 
p.m.). The Belmont Stakes. 

Sunday at the Zoo (ABC, Sunday, 
4:30-5 p.m.). A visit to the Bronx Zoo’s 
Gorilla House as premiére of a new chil- 
dren’s show. 

Silver Theater (CBS, Monday, 8-8:30 
p.m.). Howard da Silva in William 
Saroyan’s “My Heart’s in the Highlands.” 











ASK YOUR DEALER 
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If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 
100% Pennsylvania motor 
oil that lasts longer, grade 
for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil at the 
yellow oval sign. Drive in 
now and sound your “‘Z”’ for 
the genuine. 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Asen., Permit Ne. 2 
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TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 


AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 
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Turning Worms 


How much can a worm learn? In 1914 a 
Harvard professor laboriously taught one 
worm to turn right when it reached the 
crossbar of a T-shaped maze. So well ed- 
ucated was the little beast that it contin- 
ued to make the correct choice even 
after its primitive brain was cut out. 

This experiment cast considerable 
doubt on worms’ ability to reason. Some 
scientists went so far as to suggest that 
worms are stupid. But John S. Robinson, 
a budding psychologist, has risen to the 
defense of the lowly animals. “Worms 
are dumb,” he acknowledges. Neverthe- 
less, he has patiently set out to prove 
that they are a lot smarter than they 
have been made out to be. 

In the animal-experiment laboratory at 
Cornell University, Robinson, who is a 
husky, wavy-haired, first-year graduate 
student, this week was completing the 
first phase of an involved educational 
program. His pupils are earthworms. 

His main piece of equipment is a T- 
shaped maze of transparent plastic (see 





Robinson: Investigating an adage 


cut). In the right arm of the crossbar is an 
electrode which gives unpleasant, though 
not lethal, shocks to passing worms. In 
the left arm, beyond a low barrier, is a 
pile of cool, damp earth. 

Five times a day each of the three 
worms that he is educating is dug out of 
a cozy humus-filled flowerpot and started 
at the foot of the T. About four minutes 
later it reaches the crossbar and is faced 
with a decision—to turn right or left. By 
now the worms, having gone through this 
routine repeatedly since April, are fairly 
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well convinced that the left turn, over 
the barrier, is the way to coolness, com- 
fort, and privacy. 

Soon Robinson plans to pull a switch. 
He will shift the barrier and earth to the 
right arm, the electric shock to the left. 
Then the worms will have to master a 
new and more abstract idea: a barrier 
means comfort; no barrier means shock. 
If the worms have learned to discriminate 
by September (when Robinson is sched- 
uled to get his master’s degree), they will 
have demonstrated that even the sim- 
plest brain thinks a little. 


Pluto’s Waistline 


Proxima Centauri, the nearest star, is 
about 7,000 times as far from the earth as 
Pluto, the outermost planet in the solar 
system. Yet while Proxima Centauri and 
thousands of more distant stars are to 
astronomers almost as familiar as next- 
door neighbors, dark Pluto has been a 
stranger ever since it was discovered 
on a photographic plate in 1930. 

Last week University of Chicago as- 
tronomer Dr. Gerard P. Kuiper reported 
results of the first face-to-face meeting 
with Pluto. In March he had borrowed 
the use of the Palomar Observatorvy’s 
200-inch Hale telescope. Training the 
world’s largest spyglass on the planet, 
Kuiper became the first man to see it as 
a distinct disk. 

Guesses as to Pluto’s diameter had 
ranged widely from about 2,000 miles to 
6,300 miles, Kuiper’s own estimate, which 
most astronomers had come to accept. 
Measuring the disk that he saw through 
the big eye, Kuiper revised his figure. 
Pluto’s diameter is 3,600 miles, give or 
take a couple of hundred miles. It is thus, 
next to Mercury, the smallest of the major 
planets and is less than half as wide as 
the earth (7,927 miles). 


Death by Sound 


Ultrasound—noise pitched too high for 
the human ear to detect—is still somewhat 
mysterious and frightening. Scientists can 
explain how ultrasonic vibration homogen- 
izes milk, washes clothes, and joggles 
grease off machinery. But they don’t 
know why it kills small animals. 

Two years ago Drs. D. E. Goldman 
and W. W. Lepeschkin set to work at 
the Naval Medical Research Institute, 
Bethesda, Md., to learn exactly what 
ultrasound does to life. For their experi- 
ments they picked living cells of plants, 
chicken blood, and human blood. 

In a pea-green windowless room tests 
were conducted with a gadget called an 
ultrasonorator, a machine for beam- 
ing high-frequency sound (400,000 to 
1,000,000 cycles per second) into a 
small cylinder of water. 

This week Goldman described what 
had happened to cells placed inside this 


watery death chamber. Whether they 
came from an aquatic grass (Spirogyra) , 
chicken blood, or human blood, they all 
seemed to die a tortured death. Pictures 
taken through a microscope (see cut) 
showed that at first the cell pattern was 
regular and healthy. Then the cell walls 
began to sag. Matter gradually coagu- 
lated into disorganized lumps. Finally it 











Chaos: How ultrasound destroys 
(top to bottom) living grass cells 


broke into shreds, disintegrated, and 
disappeared altogether. 

Some cells perished in as little as five 
seconds, while others lasted for ten min- 
utes. It seemed to depend mainly on the 
“loudness,” or intensity, of the ultrasound 
and not so much on the rate of vibration. 

Other researchers have thought that 
ultrasound is lethal only because of the 
heat it generates in the fur of small 
animals (NEwsweEek, Oct. 31, 1949). 
Goldman checked this theory by killing 
some cells with hot water and then 
studying them under the microscope. 

Comparison with cells slain by the 
ultrasonorator showed a big difference. 
Those which had been cooked to death 
were. coagulated. But the pattern re- 
mained clearer, and the contents were 
not so scattered. The obvious conclusion 
was that, even without its heating effect, 
ultrasound is destructive to living tissue. 


Significance -- 

Despite Goldman’s findings, the notion 
of using ultrasound as a death-ray weap- 
on is still far-fetched. The reason is that 
sound rapidly spreads out and dissipates 
its power. His own analysis: “If you could 
transport a piece of equipment as big as 
a boxcar to the front lines and coax an 
enemy to come and sit near it, you might 
be able to kill him. Otherwise, no.” 

But researchers now exploring the 
medical possibilities of ultrasonic vibra- 
tions—to detect and break up gallstones, 
drill teeth, or cut bone in surgery—had 
better watch their steps. 


Newsweek, June 12, 1950 
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Don’t swallow those tacks, Mr. Cobbler, but epsom 
salt is an essential part of shoe leather. You see, 
epsom salt is used in leather tanning to improve the 
quality of the finished leather. It also maintains the 
brightness of leather—helps prevent discoloration. 


Ladies are thankful for the way epsom salt increases 
the ‘‘fastness” of their dyed textiles, making them 
safer to wash. It also gives substance to wools and 
cottons during the finishing process in the mill. The 


smooth, even color of your suit may be due to epsom: 


salt—a valuable aid in maintaining the uniformity of 
dyes. Other uses for epsom salt—in addition to 
medicinal uses—are in the ceramic, explosive, match, 
and fertilizer industries. 


Dow is a major supplier of this widely used chemical, 
and of a wide variety of other chemicals and chemical 
products that help provide the modern conveniences 
of today’s living. 
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(| Industrial Buyers 
| of Epsom Salt 





Dow is a leading producer of epsom salt—all of top, uniform 
quality, available in carloads and 100-lb. water-proof bags. Dow has 
an extensive distribution organization with sales offices and ware- 
houses all over the country ready to serve your needs promptly. 





many other basic chemical products. 


DOW ALSO PRODUCES—a wide range of indus- 
trial chemicals including glycols, solvents, phenol, 
caustic soda, pharmaceutical chemicals, plastics, and 












THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


or contact the nearest DOW branch office 


Atlanta 3, Ga. New York 20, N. Y. 

—_— er ma Philadelphia 2, Penn. 
cago 

Cleveland 13, Ohio &. tov 6, Me, 

Detroit 2, Mich. San Francisco 4, Calif, 

Houston 2, Texas Seattle 1, Wash. 

Los Angeles 14, Calif. Washington 5, D. C, 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Ltd. 























Gefs More Efficiency In Kitchen! 
Restaurant Manager Praises 
Frigidaire Reach-In 
BLOOMSBURY, NEW JERSEY — “Because 


my new Frigidaire Reach-In Refrigerator is 
so extremely convenient to use, it has 
“BP up the efficiency of my kitchen 
staff considerably,” says Mrs. Natalie 
Dwyer, manager of Koffee Kottage on 
Route 28. “It provides more storage space 
than my old equipment and I can rely on 
its keeping perishable foods ready for use 
at all times. Its attractive styling adds a 
modern touch to my restaurant.” 

Rotondo Electric Company, Easton, Pa., 
sold and installed the equipment. 





To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 











Reach-In Refrigerator 
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Item Troubles 


Inside the red-painted entrance to The 
New Orleans Item’s city room last week, 
worries nagged like an early deadline. 
Thirteen staffers had been fired or al- 
lowed to resign. 

One rumor was that The Item’s Sunday 
edition, only three months old, was ready 
to go broke and fold. The Item’s owner, 
David (Tommy) Stern 3rd, said that this 
was not true. Sunday losses, so far, were 
“about what we thought they would be.” 
The firings, he claimed, were part of an 
inevitable trimming. He had bought the 
paper (for a reported $1,750,000) just 
eleven months ago and hadn’t been ready 
until now to edit its 75-man staff. Those 
let go, it was pointed out, were mostly 
feature and specialty writers and, accord- 
ing to Managing Editor George Chaplin, 
“the fact that they are not here will not 
affect our basic operations.” 

The CIO Newspaper Guild hadn’t filed 
a single protest. But, because of a stale- 
mate in current wage negotiations, the 
Guild had called a strike-vote meeting 
for this week. That the firings might in- 
fluence the voting was undoubtedly a 
grim possibility that had already occurred 
to management—for good reason. 

Purchase of The Item had been Tommy 
Stern’s way of getting back into news- 
papering after a Guild strike, in 1947, 
that had forced him and his father, J. 
David Stern, to close their Philadelphia 
Record and Camden (N. J.) Courier Post. 


Harper’s Hundredth 


One hundred years ago the first issue 
of Harper’s New Monthly Magazine* 
began circulating among 25,000 carriage- 
trade readers. Its only purpose was to 
reprint material from other magazines. 

Into 144 adless pages were jammed 
such items as fiction from Charles 
Dickens’s journal Household Words, a 
serious discussion of milking in Australia 
(first catch the cow), and an article 
on moral philosophy. 

Today, with an average circulation of 
some 162,000, Harper's has no .more 
reprints. But its selection of subject mat- 
ter is as catholic as ever. 

Contents of the June 1950 issue in- 
cludé a discussion of threats to big 
business, a survey of poverty in America, 
a defense of Franklin Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy, fiction, poems, book reviews, and 
an outline of atomic engine Cevelopment. 
To avoid the summer reading slump, 
Harper's happy birthdays will be said 
officially in a 300-page October issue. 

Only two features have survived the 
100 anniversaries: (1) ownership by the 
New York book-publishing house of 
Harper & Bros., which first envisioned 


*The “New” was ry 7 
1900 and “Monthly” in 1910. 
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the magazine as a “kind of feeder” for 
the idle moments of their presses, and 
(2) The Easy Chair, a rambling essay 
column once dominated by the great 
writer and sage William Dean Howells. 
For the past fifteen years it has been 
the personal rocker of Bernard De Voto, 
the author and protagonist of the 
American West. 

What Harper’s editor, Frederick Lewis 
(“Only Yesterday”) Allen wants to sur- 
vive for the next hundred is the maga- 
zine’s ability to be a platform for “the 
seminal idea, the objective judgment on 
the trend of things ... which is as likely 
as not to come from some individual who 
sits all by himself, unorganized, unrecog- 
nized, unorthodox, and unterrified.” 

Privately, Fred Allen and the five 
assistant editors who are his full staff 
call themselves “liberals, with a firm 
belief in free, private enterprise.” 

Inside the three, book-jammed rooms 
of Harper & Bros’. New York offices 
where the magazine is put together each 
month—six weeks ahead of sale—the 
mood is free but not private. 

Allen’s office is shared by a secretary 





Newsweek—A. Rollo 


Allen: Unorganized, unterrified 


Newsweek, June 12, 1959 












































For those whose personal possessions must reflect their own proud personalities, there is only 


one fine automobile today—the Lincoln Cosmopolitan. It is the very spirit of automotive 


elegance...in every way the First Car of the Land. Lincoln Division of Ford Motor Company. 


All Lincoln cars equipped with improved HYDRA-MATIC transmission at extra cost 








You pay the price 





for these LOADED DICE! 


Loaded Dice! You've heard this expression often. It’s 
plain American talk for the opposite of Fair Play — in 
any kind of competition. 

Loaded Dice! That’s exactly the set-up in trans- 
portation now. Take the railroads, for instance. They 
build and maintain their own steel “highways,” stations, 
tunnels and signal systems. In every way, they pay their 
own way. 

Loaded Dice! Other forms of transportation use high- 
Ways, airports and waterways built and maintained 
largely by the people’s taxes — your taxes. 

So, you pay the price for the loaded dice. 

Loaded Dice! One result of this unequal deal is serious 





Fair Play for America’s Railroads 





competitive handicaps for the railroads — the backbone 
of all transportation service for industry, national de- 
fense and the everyday needs of everybody. 

Yes, the dice are loaded for sure when our railroads 
stand alone as the one form of public transportation 
that pays its way all the way. 





Yet, the railroads don’t ask you to help load the dice 


for them. They do ask fair play, fair competition, with 


each form of transportation bidding for business against 
the others on equal terms. They are entitled to it and so 
are you. And with open, “no-favorites” competition in 
the best American tradition, the railroads will serve you 
— and all the people — better than ever. 





AMERICAN RAILWAY CAR INSTITUTE 
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and Managing Editor Russell Lynes. On 
the other side of a dark, paneled re- 
ception room which sets an English 
countinghouse atmosphere, the rest of 
the staff divide two offices and the chores 
of writing Harper’s standing features and 
reading, revising, and occasionally in- 
spiring the fourteen manuscripts which 
Harper’s buys for an average issue at 
prices between $250 and $500. To get 
that handful the editors cull about 1,800 
offerings each month. 

In the selection process the longhand 
comments of staff members, written across 
the backs of the manuscript envelopes, 
are likely to show a six-way split on any 
issue. What the trick of Harper’s trade 
fundamentally amounts to is making sure 


that readers never get a one-sided idea “A penny saved is two pence clear.” 


of what the editors do agree on. —Ben Franklin's “Necessary Hints,” 1736 


In days when venture capital comes not forth, cutting 
costs in thy shop plows money back into thy business. 
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Hearst’s Baby 





. —Acme Steel's Notebook, 1950 
‘Since February, when a son was born 

to Ingrid Bergman and Roberto Rossellini, | Mr. Plant Manager: You know that new machines, new methods can help 

Rome correspondents had been planning | you cut costs on the production line. 


on a pool arrangement for release of the But are you overlooking opportunities to save in your shipping room, in 
child’s first pictures. In May, just as the y 6 PP , 7 ; 


, , : sr 
proud papa and his German-made candid saeco packaging and materials handling operations? , 

camera were supposedly taking “the” Most companies can find plenty of new ways to more efficiency and greater 
pictures, the Rome bureau chief of | thrift, when an Acme sales engineer suggests them. In 9 out of 10 cases, we 
Hearst’s International News Service, 41- can help you benefit with Acme Methods and Acme flat steel strapping, 


year-old Michael Chinigo, dropped out | Acme stitching machines and wire, and other Acme steel products. 
of the pool. Last week he showed why. 


Selaiied chen Wael den More than 50,000 Acme customers now enjoy these benefits. Why don’t 
were copyrighted, exclusive photos of you? It won’t take long to find out. Just pick up your phone and call 
little Renato Rossellini (see page 44). the Acme Steel service office nearest you. (There are 46 of these offices in 
Chinigo’s scooped rivals assumed that the principal cities of the U.S. and Canada.) Or send the coupon for detailed 
either money or Hearst’s Louella case studies of savings in your own particular field. 
Parsons—whose movie column broke the SooooccoosoooooooooooooooooosoooosoooooooooooosoeeS qveccccsoocoosoooosoooooooooce 
Bergman baby story—had een behind | $a os a iis el hme hee Vents 
flatly denied. The real explanation, INS’s I perce stn pono In . 
executive offices said, is that Roberto Venetian blinds, they choose steel for : 
and Ingrid “love Chinigo, for one thing.” STEEL — Perce entice. Wiens cheeas Ulcke at : 








Acme Galva-Bond Steel for lasting beauty. 
FSLATS—+4 Isn’t that a good lead to follow in your 
offices and plants? Look for the Acme 
Galva-Bond seal on the Venetian blinds 


pm o 
you buy from your local dealer. 


SASSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSHSSSOSSSSSOSSOSEOOEEE 


The Rome _ correspondents kept on 
guessing at “the other things.” 


The Kin os English 


For the Duke of Windsor, last week, 
there was a new title: “The Greatest 
Circulation-Maker the World Has Ever 
Known.” The title was conferred by Lord 
Beaverbrook’s London daily, The Eve- 
ning Standard.* It boasted that publica- 
tion of the first two installments of the 
Duke’s reminiscences of his youth, brief 
rule, and abdication, had boosted sales of 
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Cuts fastening operation costs 


Savings of 91 per cent in ma- 
terials! Savings of 38 per cent 
in labor! Product quality im- 
proved! That’s what happened 
when a spray gun manufacturer 
put an Acme-Morrison Metal 
Stitcher on his assembly line 
to fasten metal to wood. 


Stop at Riverdale, Illinois, next time 
you're in or near Chicago, and see our 
giant rolling mills. We start with a 
steel billet about the size of a 20-foot 
2x4, heat it white-hot, roll it into a 
ribbon of steel 14 of a mile long. 


























The Standard’s week-end sister, The ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD or 

S lav Express | é B ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. NW-60, 2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 

Sunday xpress, by an unprecedented 

503.000 extra copies 3 : We manufacture . Please send me booklets on Acme Methods checked. 
oUS, extra copies on top of a normal o ; “ itehing” 
inoue f 2.700.000. And. at least i Please have sales engineer call. {_] Bag and Box Assembly—‘Profit by Stitching 
circulation of 2, / A . And, at least in oO Shippin (Carload and L.C.L.)—“‘Acme Unit- demonstrates cost-cutting Acme Silverstitchers 
America, where General Eisenhower's — - - — — damage claims and 0 ~*s 2, mapa — - Mote! 

2 se a , ‘j etter handling for shippers. roduct Assembly —‘‘Acme-Morrison Meta 
memoirs had raised The New York ( Packaging, Shipping, Materials Handling— Stitchers”—for savings in fastening metal-to- 
Herald Tribune’s circulation by less than savings in Shipping tells how seve money metal or rl > sent s 
~ “<r " “yp > and safeguard customer good will wi cme Book Assembly—“Acme-Morrison Book Stitch- = 
50,000, and Winston Churchill’s hadn’t Steelstray . O ers” for savings in the graphic arts field. 52 
done any better for The New York Times, NAME POSITION ae 
there seemed to be no rivals for the title. COMPANY 

*In his memoirs the Duke credits Beaverbrosk STREET. 
with making a great fight to keep him on the throne. CITY ZONE____m.'STATE 
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Stop Hot Weather 





From Wrecking Your Sleep- 








With A New Frigidaire 
Room Air Conditioner ! 


Even when it's sweltering outside, 
you'll wake each morning rested and 
refreshed —with a new Frigidaire 
Room Air Conditioner to guard 
your sleep! 

You'll be surprised to learn how 
quickly and easily you can have this 
compact window unit in any room of 
your home—or your office. It cools, 
filters, dehumidifies, circulates air — 
adding fresh air in amount you select. 
You'll like its smart Raymond Loewy 
styling and the quiet, fast-cooling 
action of its amazingly thrifty Meter- 
Miser. Same refrigerating unit used 
in Frigidaire Refrigerators, the Meter- 
Miser is warranted for 5 years. 


You Cant Match A 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Room Air Conditioner 








Frigidaire Air Conditioning ranges from 
“‘package’’ room conditioners to central sys- 
tems. Look for your Frigidaire Dealer’s name 
in your Classified Phone Book. Or write 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors, Day- 
ton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ontario. 


For summer comfort in gen- 
eral offices, stores, show- 
rooms, factories, the answer 
is this larger Frigidaire Self- 
Contained Air nditioner. 
It’s quickly installed singly 
or in multiple. Compact, good 
looking, 3 and 5 ton capaci- 
ties. Also ideal for your home, 
connected to any standard 
forced air heating system or 
installed independently. 


| Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning products — most complete line in the industry. 
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TRANSITION 


Honored: Vice President ALBEN BARK- 
LEY, 72, accepted a $2,500 gold medal 
voted to him by Congress for “dis- 
tinguished public service”; in Wash- 
ington, June 2. In making the presen- 
tation, President Truman said that as a 
man who had “given away more medals 
than all the Presidents put together,” 
he had never had a _ “privilege 
I appreciate more.” 


High Man: Cadet Capt. WitLiaM B. 
DeGrar, 24, a combat veteran of the 
last war and top academic honor man 
at West Point, also will be one of the 





Flirtation Walk: Robin and DeGraf 


first of his classmates to wed. He and 
Rosin Wixpe, 21, of Quebec, will be 
married at West Point on June 10. 


Separating: IsopeEL Morcan, 32, com- 
plained in a separation suit in New York, 
June 2, that her husband, comedian 
Henry Morcan, 35, objected to wed- 
ding rings and never gave her one. He 
played practical jokes on her, she told the 
court, and made her sit in the mezzanine 
of theaters while he sat in the orchestra. 


Antholegy: Poet Louis UNTERMEYER, 
65, found himself the defendant in a 
suit brought by the third of his former 
wives, ESTHER ANTIN UNTERMEYER, in 
New York, May 31, to have herself 
declared his legal spouse. But after a 
series of mail-order Mexican divorces 
from JEAN STARR, VinciniA Moore, and 
EsTHER, and marrying his current wife, 
BryNA Ivens, Untermeyer wasn’t sure 
which was his legal companion. “I admit 
my whole state is one of confusion .. . 
It is very perplexing,” he mused. 


Died: Rep. Witi1AM LEMKE, 71, Re- 
publican of North Dakota, from a heart 
attack; in Fargo, N. D., May 30. A 
“nonpartisan elected on the Republican 
ticket,” Lemke was serving his eighth 
term in Congress. In 1936 he ran for 
President on the Union Party slate. 
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The Periscope 


Business Trends 


>The business boom should continue through 1951— 
at least. Experts feel that the optimism of businessmen 
is, if anything, not optimistic enough. Predictions of a 
year-end slump can be discounted. 


This boom seems to parallel that of 1924. Five years 
after the first world war, prosperity was threatened by 
falling farm income and dwindling foreign trade, but a 
rush of orders for capital goods gave it a new 
lease on life. History may well be repeating itself. 


Testing time for high prosperity’s duration: next 
spring. By then the big question will be whether in- 
ventories are too high in relation to turnover. Inven- 
tories are now low; industry will be the better part of a 
year catching up on orders. That’s why the danger im- 
mediately ahead is excessive inflation, not recession. 


> Strike threats don’t smudge the rosy over-all picture. 
Recent strikes have actually prodded business and 
new ones may have the same effect. The reason: shut- 
downs have piled up new backlogs of demand, and 
industry has been prosperous enough to absorb strike 
costs. The coal strike, for example, set off the still- 
flourishing steel boom; the Chrysler walkout gave 
impetus to the automobile boom. 


Capital investment in 1950 should exceed 1949's high 
level. Business and government both originally looked 
for a 15 per cent decline this year. But rising sales and 
rising costs are forcing business to spend more on ex- 
panded capacity and new equipment than it spent last 
year. Examples: Westinghouse has taken more orders 
for new generating equipment so far this year than in 
all of 1949. Machine-tool orders are rising faster 
than at any time since the country retooled for war 
in 1942. All this augurs still greater industrial produc- 
tion in 1951. 


Expansion costs will continue to climb. Maaagement is 
finding that the longer it delays necessary factory con- 
struction and equipment, the bigger the final bill. For 
instance, National Dairy budgeted $75,000,000 for 
new equipment five years ago; all of it has now been 
installed—at a cost of $150,000,000. 


> Maintenance spending also is on the rise. Repair 
work in 1950 will consume a record volume of mate- 
rials and create a record number of jobs. Reason: most 
U. S. plant is aging rapidly under the strain of boom 
activity. Even some wartime installations need repair. 


> Defense-plant expansion is in the cards, too. Wash- 
ington military-production planners, hoping to avoid 
second-world-war bottlenecks next time—if there is a 
next time—will demand more tooling and construction, 


starting this year. Two depressed industries, aircraft 
and shipbuilding, will benefit first. 


>The boom at home will tend to choke off exports. 
Most manufacturers aren’t interested in marginal over- 
seas business when they can sell all they can produce 
in their own backyards. Countries like Iran and Israel, 
which badly need American equipment, will continue 
to have a hard time getting it. 


Imports will continue to rise, narrowing the “dollar 
gap.” This means that the countries selling here will 
have more dollars with which to buy manufactured 
goods elsewhere. They'll turn increasingly to trade 
with Germany and Japan, whose revived industries 
again need markets. 


German steel will soon invade the U.S. market in 
quantity. Nails and drums are already beginning to 
come in at lower than domestic prices. One roadblock 
to reviving German commerce: the defeated nation 
has few experienced export salesmen. 


Washington shows growing concern over British em- 
pire preterence deals. U.S. officials are reluctant, 
however, to prod London into freer trade. They are 
gratified by the British sterling barter deal with Amer- 
ican overseas oil companies. 


But the Administration will press for lower tariffs at 
home. For instance, Congress will be urged to keep 
copper duty-free after July 1, the scheduled date for 
automatic reinstatement of the prewar duty. 


> Diesels will help pace the industrial boom. Railroads 
are finding that they pay for themselves many times 
over in fuel savings. Orders from cost-conscious rail- 
roaders already on the books will keep every branch 
of the Diesel industry busy around the clock for at 
least five years. 


But Diesel prices will come down in spite of the 
buyer’s rush. Reason: engine builders are hitting their 
mass-production stride. 


Railroads will be completely Dieselized by 1955. In 
the past, railroads modernized when they could afford 
it. Today they can’t afford not to. And they can profit 
from Diesel savings without paying out their own cash. 
Insurance companies will buy the engines and lease 
them to cash-pinched carriers. 


> Natural gas will cut more deeply into the market oil 
took away from coal. Fuel savings (up to 40 per cent in 
Midwest areas) are behind the trend. Oil-burner sales 
are up in regions not yet reached by natural-gas pipe- 
lines, especially New England. But gas-heating units 
already are outselling oil burners in the nation as a 
whole; by the year end they will be far ahead. 


> Development of the week: longer-range ordering. 
Many prudent business managers, who a year ago re- 
fused to order more than 60 days in advance, are now 
placing 90-day orders. Economists consider this 
a significant symptom of stabilizing confidence. 
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Which call would you rather make? 


ELLO — HELLO, dear — can 
H you hear me? No, I’m not 
sick or hurt—but I am in one 
whale of a jam! 


You know where Midville is 
—about 50 miles up the high- 
way. I was in a collision here 
awhile ago. Car skidded into 
another one—couldn’t help it. 


The other car’s smashed and 
the driver’s shaken up—not bad, I guess—but gosh, what 
a going-over I’ve been getting! Questions — questions — 
questions—and now the police have decided they'd better 
hold me here till they're sure I can take care of the damage. 
No, we’re not insured—you know that. 


Now, Mary, listen. Get hold of my brother. I don’t know 
where he is—at the office—home—club—anyway, get hold of 
him and explain what’s happened. Tell him to get all the 
cash he can scrape up—and some credentials of some kind 
—and scram up here, fast as he can. Yeah—the police sta- 
tion. Hurry, please, or I'll be here all night! 









ELLO, DARLING. Oh, no, I’m 
H okay. Just wanted you to 
know I’m going to be delayed 
for an hour or so. 


I’m calling from Midville— 
uh huh—got in a bit of a smash- 
up here awhile ago. Nothing 
serious—I'll tell you about it when I get home. 


There’s not a thing to worry about now! We're insured, 
you know, and am I glad! There’s a Travelers man here. 
He came over, and he’s taking care of everything. 


I'll be along soon. What’s that? In time for dinner? Sure! 


And remember, too, the man making this call has this com- 
forting knowledge ... The Travelers (who issued the first auto- 
mobile liability policy back in 1898) has more than 25,000 
representatives, throughout the U. S. A. and Canada...always 
one near by, ready to help when needed. 





monat: insure IN TH Travelers 





ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak 
Fire Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. Serving the 
insurance public in the United States since 1864 and in Canada 
since 1865. 








You can get some bright ideas 


in almost any good Restaurant 


OU’LL encounter stainless steel before you 

even get inside many a restaurant these days 
—on the marquee, building-front, sign or show 
window. There’s a lot more in the dining-room— 
on the tables, the serving-stands, and in decora- 
tive notes. And back in the kitchens there’s a 
veritable blaze of shining stainless steel ... uten- 
sils, cabinets, work surfaces, ovens, mixers, walk- 
in refrigerators, washing machines—almost every- 
thing you see, everywhere you look. 

Now, why? Because the chefs like it? Yes, partly. 
But mostly because restaurant and hotel men are 
good businessmen—and Aliegheny Metal is good 
business! No other metal commercially available 
today is as hard, strong and resistant to corrosion, 
heat and wear as stainless steel. In the long run, 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 


no other metal cleans as easily, quickly and cheaply 
—gives as lasting service and stays as good-looking. 

Those are values that can make you a profit, 
too. Wherever you see bright Allegheny Stainless, 
there’s a possible bright idea waiting for you ¢ « « 
and we’re ready to help you work it out, 


* *. od * * 


Complete technical and fabricating data—en- 
gineering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ... the nation’s leading producer of stainless 
steel in all forms. Branch Offices are located in 
principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse 
Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel are carried by 
all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. plants. 
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AUTOMOBILES: 


BUSINESS 





Chrysler at 25... the Cars Roll Off 


Just 25 years ago this week, Walter P. 
Chrysler's Maxwell Motor Co., Inc., be- 
came the Chrysler Corp. But the legal 
formalities of June 6, 1925, caused no 
break in the corporation’s production 
stride. As a veteran employe of those 
early hectic days recalls it: “We were too 
damn busy trying to get cars out.” 

This week the promotional stunts that 
had been planned to celebrate the com- 
pany’s 25th anniversary were canceled as 
an aftermath of the bitter 100-day strike 
by the CIO United Auto Workers that 
ended May 4. Once again, Chrysler’s 
main concern was to get the cars out. 

Result: the Plymouths, Dodges, De- 
Sotos, and Chryslers were rolling off the 
assembly lines as never before. Output 
from American and Canadian plants dur- 
ing the week ended May 27 totaled 
40,917 cars and trucks. That was 2,000 
better than the previous week, which 
had set a “best ever” record. And for 
June, President K. T. Keller foresaw an 
outpouring of 180,000 cars and trucks—no 
month in record-smashing 1949 had come 
even close to that mark. : 

Last week Keller was sitting firmly on 
top of a $539,000,000 empire that: (1) 
in the last fourteen years has sold one out 
of every five American passenger cars, 
(2) has been out of debt for fourteen 
years and paid stockholders an annual 
dividend ever since its foundation, and 
(3) in the opinion of investment-wise 
Wall Streeters is heading into its period 
of greatest activity and earnings. 

Founder: The shadows of two men— 
Walter P. Chrysler and K. T. Keller— 
loom over the 1950-model corporation. 
Although the former died in 1940, 
his personality—profane, aggressive, and 
tough-talking—has left a lasting influence 
on the company he founded. And, say 
insiders, that impact will remain until the 
last of the Chrysler-trained executives 
passes from the scene.* 

Walter P. Chrysler, a onetime railroad 
laborer who rose to become vice president 
of General Motors in 1919, retired a 
millionaire at 45 after a row with GM 
head Will Durant. But idleness soon 
palled, and in 1921 he jumped at an offer 
of Wall Street bankers to take over the 
ailing Maxwell Motor Co. Two years later 
engineer Fred Zeder came up with a 
new car for Maxwell featuring a high- 
compression engine. The New York Auto 
Show refused to exhibit it because it was 
not yet in production, so Chrysler prompt- 
ly showed it off in the lobby of Manhat- 
tan’s Commodore Hotel. The “performing 
fool,” as it was dubbed, that would do a 
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sensational 70 miles an hour intrigued 
financial circles into advancing Maxwell a 
much-needed loan. In the first year of 
production some 32,000 of the cars were 
sold, helping the company to record a 
$4,000,000 profit. 

In 1925 Maxwell became the Chrysler 
Corp. and Walter P. was well on the way 
toward his second career and fortune. By 
1927 the company had climbed to fifth 
place in the auto industry. The next 
year Chrysler took a typical gamble: he 
bought the “white elephant” Dodge parts 





In its 1950 models, Chrysler stays firmly on the conservative road 


and assembly plant outside Detroit. 

The Dodge purchase saddled the com- 
pany with a $56,000,000 debt, but it also 
brought to Chrysler an excellent dealer 
setup and a chance to eliminate suppliers’ 
profits. It also gave the young firm ex- 
panded facilities to turn out the first 
Plymouths, soon to climb behind Chev- 
rolet and Ford into third place in the 
highly competitive low-price field. By 
1932, the Chrysler Corp. had become a 
permanent member of the “big three.” 

In 1935 Chrysler turned over the pres- 
idency to K. T. Keller, whom he had met 
at General Motors and brought into his 
company in 1926. (“I had liked Keller’s 
looks the first time I had seen him ... He 
had that same love for machines that had 
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BY O.SOGLOW 





HOW SMALL 1S SMOKE? Smoke is made 
up of carbon particles that average about 
1/250,000th of an inch in diameter. It would 
take over 200,000,000 of them to cover the 
head of a pin! 





PROFIT IN THE AIR! Clean air boosts depart- 
ment store profits by reducing dirt damage 
to merchandise and store interiors. Many 
stores keep air free of dust and smoke with 
Electromaze filters. Unique “file drawer” 
design makes Electromaze electronie air fil- 
ters cheaper to install, easier to clean. 





COMFORT TO COMPRESSORS! Conpres- 
sors stay hale and hearty with Air-Maze oil 


bath air filters that “scrub” air clean ina bath | 
of oil, prevent dust from damaging polished | 


working parts. 


WHETHER YOU build or use engines, com- 
pressors, air conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids, 
the chances are there is an Air-Maze filter 
engineered to serve you better. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities, or write Air-Maze 
Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
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AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 


SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 
SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
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Walter Chrysler’s “love for machines” was matched by K. T. Keller’s 


dominated my life.” Born of Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch stock in Mount Joy, Pa., 
“K.T.” (only his wife calls him by his 
first name, Kaufman) still refers to him- 
self as “a machinist by trade.” Actually, 
he possesses a large share of Walter 
Chrysler's mechanical genius. 

Keller is today considered one of 
American industry's top production men. 
He turns out cars that are finely engi- 
neered and mechanically staunch. Most 
Detroit taxi drivers—among the hardest 
to please in the country—favor Plymouths 
for their durability and all-round per- 
formance, while DeSotos are widely used 
as taxis in New York. 

Keller's concentration on production 
and profits, however, has left Chrysler 
open to criticism from many industry 
observers. These critics pick on styling, 
labor relations, and public relations as 
the company’s “soft spots.” 

They point for instance to the squarish, 
boxlike lines of the current models as 
“behind the times.” Painful memories of 
the resounding sales flop registered by 
the radically designed Airflow models in 
1934 (“40 per cent less wind resistance” ) 
have undoubtedly played a part in dic- 
tating conservatism in Chrysler style 
since. The company does deserve credit, 
however, for such subsequent style “firsts” 
as the wood-panel “Town and Country” 
model in 1939 and the hard-top con- 
vertible in 1941. 

Chrysler’s relations with the United 
Auto Workers are the worst of any major 
automaker. Even before the latest strike 
there was no love lost between UAW 
president Walter Reuther and Keller. 
When the long walkout ended, hand- 
shakes and smiles were noticeably absent. 

Detroit auto reporters, accustomed to 
Ford and GM suaveness, complain of 
Chrysler's indifference to public relations. 
To that charge Keller makes a forthright 
reply: “The value of public relations is 


that you always have to keep the public 
in mind when you make decisions. But I 
don’t believe in the kind of public rela- 
tions in which you fool people with elab- 
orate press releases and propaganda.” 

To Wall Street analysts, however, 
Chrysler is primarily a powerful machine 
for turning out steady profits. More than 
one veteran security analyst, noting the 
company’s remarkable drive to fill its 
current order backlogs, looks for a new 
profit peak in the third quarter. To cele- 
brate a silver-jubilee year, Keller could 
ask for nothing more. 


RAILROADS: 


LCL Business 


Less-than-carload freight has always 
been something of a stepchild in the 
transportation industry. To truckers and 
railroaders LCL is generally accepted as 
one of the drawbacks of operating in 
public service. Recently, however, sev- 
eral Eastern railroads* have been making 
a determined bid for less-than-carload 
business to snare a share from the motor 
carriers, Last week the Baltimore & Ohio 
—one of the first lines to specialize in 
LCL—reported its new “Time-Saver 
Service” was rapidly gaining favor. 

Like the other roads, the B & O has 
rearranged schedules and expedited op- 
erations to provide second-day delivery 
between New York and Chicago. A mer- 
chant in Chicago, for instance, can call 
New York on a Monday, order a small 
shipment of goods. and expect delivery 
Wednesday morning. 

To make that kind of performance pos- 
sible, the B & O has established a new 
“hot-shot” train, operating both ways, six 
days a week. In New York fleets of trucks 
in a steady stream throughout the day 





*The Baltimore & Ohio, Erie, New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, and Lackawanna-Nickel Plate. 
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DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR 


you can’t beat a 
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THE ONLY THING ON THE ROAD TO EQUAL PONTIAC’S SMARTNESS 





IS PONTIAC’S SPARKLING SILVER STREAK PERFORMANCE! 
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Tonic for the ’dozers that must not sleep 


To tap a river for power in California’s 
high mountains, construction crews race 
against early Sierra snows. Bulldozers 
like this must move millions of tons of 
rock and earth during the short sum- 
mer. They meet a punishing schedule 
that allows no let-up of any kind. But 
they can take it—thanks to RPM DELO 
Oils ... the tonic that enables diesels to 


run thousands of hours in the most dif- 
ficult service without overhaul! Power- 
ful compounds in these oils reduce 
engine deposits, stop bearing corrosion 
and foaming. RPM DELO Oils keep 
engines cleaner, cut wear rates and re- 
duce oil consumption over the long run 
for heavy duty gasoline and diesel en- 
gines of all types. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 


Strengthening Feather River banks with granite boulders near Cresta Dam site, California 


LUBRICATING OILS 














back up to the road’s loading dock at 
West 26th Street. As soon as a load has 
been checked, it is transferred into a 
Time-Saver car, part of a pool used only 
for the fast runs. Shipments are accepted 
up to 6 o'clock each evening. Then, when 
the loaded cars are sealed, they are 
pushed onto a railroad barge and ferried 
across the Hudson to Jersey City. By 
7:30 the train is ready to roll. Except for 
two stops, for dropping off cars bound for 
other points, the freight is expressed 
direct to Chicago. 

By last week, said the B & O, its Time- 
Saver service had boosted less-than-car- 
load traffic by 15 per cent. The road was 
already at work on plans to offer even 
stiffer competition to truckers. Soon, 
Time-Saver freight trains will service 
dozens of smaller cities and towns along 
the B & O’s major rights-of-way. 


BUILDING: 


Substitute for Sand 


Vermiculite comes from the Latin word 
vermis, meaning worm. But to cost- 


conscious construction men it means a lot 


more in terms of savings in labor, time, 
and materials. Last week they were es- 
pecially interested to hear that the Zono- 
lite Co. of Chicago, principal miner and 
processor of the mineral, had opened a 
new processing plant in Los Angeles with 
another one scheduled to begin operat- 
ing in Jacksonville, Fla., on June 15. 

A mica-like mineral, vermiculite is 
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found deep in the earth. After being put 
through a cleaning, grading, and baking 
process, it expands and develops count- 
less tiny air cells. Then the golden, pop- 
corn-like substance is ready to do a 
construction job, replacing sand in plaster 
or concrete mixtures. 

Vermiculite’s weight—only about 6 per 
cent as much as sand—makes it easier and 
quicker to handle, cutting labor time and 
costs. On the new Wire Building in 
Washington, D.C., for example, a day’s 
supply was hoisted up to workers in an 
hour and a half. It would have taken ten 
hours more to lift an equal volume of sand. 

Vermiculite is also fireproof, with a 
2,500-degree melting point. One inch of 
plaster made with the mineral gives as 
much fire protection as 4 inches made 
with sand. Used on the Cornell Arms 
apartments in Columbia, S.C., it cut the 
weight of material needed by 1,300 tons 
and saved the builders $46,000. And 
when vermiculite fireproofing is used it 
makes possible the substitution of light- 
weight steel for the heavier variety. 

The mineral has other selling points. 
It is a good insulator, and mixed with 
concrete it makes an excellent floor for 
radiant-heating systems. Vermiculite is 
also sound-absorbing and less costly than 
acoustical tile. 

Though the mineral was known to gold 
prospectors during the ‘90s, it was used 
until fairly recently mainly for decorating 
purposes. In the past decade, however, 
the product was developed industrially 
on a large scale. Since then sales have 
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Whither Industry? T he tremendous growth of the national economy 
since prewar years has “not progressed uniformly,” the Commerce 
Department pointed out in a new businessman's atlas last week. 
The greatest industrial growth has occurred mainly west of the Mis- 
sissippi. But the Northeastern States, in terms of manufacturing 
workers per 1,000 population, still have the greatest concentration. 
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ALL Westinghouse 
WATER COOLERS 


Have Foot Pedal Control 


Just step on the pedal for a 
smooth, even drink of fresh, cold 
water. The new Westinghouse 
Coolers are trouble-free . . . easy 
... convenient, 


to service 


Westinghouse Coolers 
have these 
Special Features: 


FOOT-PEDAL-CONTROL 
BUBBLER 


AUTOMATIC 
STREAM-HEIGHT 
REGULATOR 
ANTI-SQUIRT BUBBLER 


5-YEAR GUARANTEE 


SPACE SAVING 


STAINLESS STEEL TOPS 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Appliance Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 


you CAN BE SURE..1F ITS 


Westinghouse 





EXHAUST FAN RANGE LAUNDROMAT REFRIGERATOR 








WORLD MARKETPLACE 


First UNITED STATES 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


s 
Chicago 
August 7-20, 1950 


Adding America’s Magic Touch to the 
Great Tradition of World Trade Fairs 


If you are a manufacturer, distributor, buyer 
«..aM exporter or importer, or just sell your 
products in this country—in other words, éf 
you are in the business of selling or buying, 
you will want to exhibit or attend the First 
U.S. International Trade Fair in Chicago. 


More than 1,000 firms from the United 
States and forty other countries have already 
signed contracts for exhibition space. Nego- 
tiations for exhibits are now being made by 
hundreds of other firms. If you sell to foreign 
firms, or only to domestic firms, here is your 
opportunity to be in the only “horizontal 
trade show” in the U.S. in 1950. 

Thousands of buyers from America and all 
parts of the world will be here, eager to see, 
examine, compare and buy! It will be the 
marvel of modern marketing, an exciting 
event worth a journey around the world! 

Write, wire or telephone today for infor- 
mation for exhibitors and buyers. 





MAIL THIS COUPON 
 -- RN | 
Please send me: 158 
(() Information for exhibitors 


(C1) Information on buyer's advance regis- 
tration plan 





NAME 





FIRM 





TYPE OF PRODUCT. 
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FIRST U.S. INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 














New York Office: Warwick Hotel, 65 W. 54th Street 
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jumped fifteenfold. Last year more than 
1,950,000 tons of plaster were mixed with 
it, a quarter of the national total. 

The increased usage of vermiculite is 
reflected in the growth of Zonolite. The 
company suffered a loss during its 1940 
fiscal year. But by 1945 it had registered 
a profit of $52,506, and last year it rang 
up net earnings of more than $520,000. 


SHIPPING: 
Super-Duper Liner 


For American shipbuilders, it was a 
rare and wonderful sight. Last week in 
Quincy, Mass., the S.S. Independence, 
26,000-ton luxury passenger liner, slid 
down the ways into Fore River, bound 
for a fitting-out dock and eventual enlist- 
ment in the United States merchant ma- 
rine. She was the largest passenger ship 
launched in this country since the Amer- 
ica in 1939. 

The American Export Lines, which 
will operate the Independence, and 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding, which is build- 
ing her, have spared little in adding to 
the nation’s transatlantic fleet. Henry 
Dreyfuss, the high-priced industrial de- 
signer, has styled the liner for “modern 
American living at sea.” His assignment 
included—besides the  interiors—stew- 


ards’ uniforms, china, silverware, table 
linens, and anything else which could be 
individually styled. 

The result is a ship featuring rich 
colors, rare woods, indirect lighting, and 
air conditioning. Most staterooms have 
foldaway sofa-beds. There are two swim- 
ming pools and a number of luxurious 
bars, lounges, and dining rooms, each 
with its own decorative scheme. Dreyfuss 
has dispensed with large staircases in 
favor of space-saving modern flights. 

One special problem for the designers 
was the requirement (in order to qualify 
for government subsidies) that the In- 
dependence be easily converted to a 
troop transport in time of war. As a lux- 
ury liner, she carries 1,000 passengers; as 
a transport, 5,000 troops. Either way, she 
will do 25 knots, top speed for American 
passenger ships. 

When she hit the water on June 3, the 
Independence was about 60 per cent 
completed. By December, she will be 
making sea trials, with the maiden voy- 
age scheduled for early in 1951. Later 
next year, the Independence will be 
joined on runs to the Mediterranean by a 
sister ship, the Constitution, now build- 
ing at Quincy. (Total cost for both: 
$50,000,000.) Bethlehem officials have 
tentatively scheduled her launching for 
some time in September. 





The S.S. Independence: Speed, luxury, and a “Hollywood-type” pool 
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NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Antitrust: In New York, Federal Judge 

John Knox, ruling on a thirteen-year-old 
suit against the Aluminum Co. of America, 
refused to strip Alcoa of its properties. 
The judge, however, found that the 
controlling stockholders (including mem- 
bers of the Mellon family of Pittsburgh 
and Doris Duke Rubirosa) of the nation’s 
largest aluminum producer also had a 
controlling interest in Aluminium, Ltd., 
of Canada, the world’s largest producer. 
He ruled they should sell their holdings 
in either one of the companies. 
PNew York officials ordered fifteen 
arrests in a crackdown on the city’s 
“pickle trust.” They charged jobbers and 
wholesalers had banded together to keep 
newcomers out of the business. 

Diesels: Equitable Life’s president, 
Thomas I. Parkinson, reported the insur- 
ance company will extend its purchase- 
lease program to cover costly ($100,000 
and up) Diesel locomotives. Two months 
after announcing a similar freight-car 
rental plan, Equitable already has con- 
tracts and pending deals for more than 
$100,000,000 worth of business. 

Nickel: International Nickel boosted 
nickel prices 8 cents a pound to 48 cents, 
the first increase in nearly two years. 
The company’s stock promptly jumped 
$1.12 to $30.62, a new high. 

Steel: The steel industry worked 
through Memorial Day at a more-than- 
capacity rate. Rising demand, say ob- 
servers, has turned the scrap market into 
a “madhouse”—with prices soaring as high 
as $45 a ton, well above the all-time 
postwar peaks. 


LABOR: 


Committee Threat 


As far as labor was concerned, the 
death of John Lesinski, chairman of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
(NEwswEEK, June 5), had made a bad 
legislative situation worse. As it was, the 
committee had been so badly split—often 
by a 13-to-12 vote—that union leaders 
had long since given up hope of action 
this session on such pet objectives as 
repeal of Taft-Hartley. 

But with the passing of the Michigan 
Democrat, Congressional seniority rules 
posed a definite threat to labor. Next in 
line for the chairmanship was 53-year-old 
Graham A. Barden, a North Carolina 
Democrat. His voting record has been as 
black—according to labor standards—as 
Lesinski’s was white. 

Last week it looked as if the long- 
stymied House group might take some 
action—though not the kind to please 
labor. Some time ago, Rep. Andrew 
Jacobs of Indiana had asked Lesinski to 
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630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
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Announcing the ALL- NEW. 


"I01" 


TRANSPORTER 


Material Handling 
Electric Trucks! 


RIDE if 
if YoU WANT t 








MORE RUGGED OUTSIDE! 
MORE RUGGED INSIDE! 





wo F sworrer. ower 
MORE MANEUVERABLE: Z2 


More Rugged More Efficient 


More Maneuverable . . . 
TO SAVE YOU MORE MONEY! 


Now new “101” Transporter is even more 
efficient than the famous service-tested electric 
truck that’s saving industry millions of dollars. 

Its all-new features mean for you, better per- 
formance, less maintenance, lower operating 
costs ... extra savings in smooth, trouble-free 
handling. 

In ability to lift, move and deposit up to 
6,000 pound loads, “101” Transporter con- 
serves energy, banishes back-breaking fatigue, 
is truly a worker's “dream come true’”’. . . and 











for management, cuts handling costs 50% to | 


75%! 
Send coupon for complete description and 


free Booklet: “How To Make Your Material | 
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subpoena John L. Lewis to determine 
whether the mine workers’ chief had 
issued secret no-work orders during last 
winter's coal strike. Lesinski had refused. 
With Barden in the chairmanship, how- 
ever, Jacobs said he anticipated little 
trouble in obtaining a summons for Lewis. 


PRICES: 
Basing Points Again 


Ever since April 1948, when the Su- 
preme Court declared the basing-point 
system of pricing illegal, Congress has 
been threatening to do something about 
it. Last week, after a final freshet of 
argument, the Senate completed passage 
of a compromise bill intended to legalize 
the use of “delivered prices” by individ- 
ual companies and sent it to President 
Truman for his signature or vetu. 

Whatever action the President took— 
and few would hazard a guess last 
week—his decision was bound to evoke 
further argument. Party and philosophi- 
cal lines had been crossed in Congres- 
sional debate, and Administration forces 
had been split. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has expressed violent opposition 
to the new measure, while the Depart- 
ment of Justice is unopposed. 

Prior to the Supreme Court decision, 
many of America’s basic industries (ce- 
ment, steel, etc.) had sold their products 
on the basis of a uniform delivered price, 
rather than f.o.b. their plants. Under 
this method—known as a_basing-point 
system—the customers in a particular area 
were charged a standard price for each 
product, regardless of the freight 
charges involved. A nearby customer 
thus paid more—in proportion for 
freight—than a distant one. The extras 
charged the local consumer were called 
“phantom freight”; for the distant con- 
sumer, the delivered price included 
“freight absorption.” 

Leading the fight against the bill was 
Sen. Paul Douglas, Fair Deal supporter. 
The measure would stifle competition, 
he declared: “individual” delivered prices 
would eventually lead to an old-style 
basing-point system. 

According to Sen. Joseph O’Mahoney, 
a Fair Dealer and a stern anti-monopolist 
himself, this was “fantastic criticism.” All 
the bill did, he said, was to legalize the 
use of delivered prices by single com- 
panies; it specifically forbids combinations 
or collusion of any kind. 


TRADE: 


Dutch Treat 


What do American consumers want? 
That is a vital question these days to 
many an exporting European country. To 
get some answers to this question and in- 
troduce its products at the same time, the 
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Senator Douglas fought for f.o.b. 


Netherlands brought across $1,000,000 
worth of merchandise and set up an 
elaborate display in Gimbel Brothers’ 
Philadelphia store. 

Dubbed the Holland Fair, the month- 
long exposition which closed last week 
was the largest of its kind ever attempted 
by the Dutch. It was initiated by Arthur 
C. Kaufmann, executive head of the store, 
and sponsored by the Netherlands Trade 
Commission. The Economic Cooperation 
Administration, which gave Holland 
$316,300,000 last year, helped by cut- 
ting customs red tape. And Gimbels, with 
an eye on the attendant publicity, do- 
nated 30,000 square feet of floor space 
for the show. 

Before the fair closed, about 300,000 
persons had peered and poked at the 
offerings of more than 150 exhibitors, 
ranging from cheese and chocolate to 
boilers and electrical apparatus. About 
80 per cent of the wares displayed were 
consumer goods, chiefly aimed at the 
quality rather than the highly competitive 
mass-production market. A_ battery of 
pollsters recorded visitors’ reactions—fa- 
vorable or unfavorable—so that Dutch 
manufacturers could get some idea of 
how to make their products more attrac- 
tive to the Yankee fancy. 

On the whole, Americans liked what 
they saw. Sales were so heavy that stocks 
became depleted within ten days; 6 tons 
of emergency supplies had to be flown in 
from Holland. In all, about 15,000 visitors 
made purchases, with food, ceramics, and 
fabrics as the biggest sellers. 

Some 70 stores from Boston to Los 
Angeles are already bidding for similar 
shows. The Dutch, convinced the exposi- 
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tion was an excellent means of stimulating 
sales and thereby cutting their dollar 
trade gap ($221,485,000 in 1949), are 
mulling over an extensive road-show 
itinerary for the fall. 
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PRODUCTS: | 


What’s New 


x 

Ozone Lamp: General Electric is man- ® 
ufacturing a four-watt lamp which pro- | 
duces a fresh, “outdoors” smell to 
neutralize objectionable household odors. @ 
First production models are being used £ 
by makers of automatic clothes dryers; 
the lamps will be available to the general 
public later this year. 

Quick Curler: The Magic Curler Co.., 
Chicago, markets a home curler which 
carries a tiny sponge in the barrel. After 
being soaked in curling solution, the de- @ 
vice distributes liquid evenly over the x 
hair. According to the manufacturer, | 
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curls result in as little as five minutes. 
Motor Clamp: “Dad” Williams, Cor- 

nell, Wis., has perfected a pressure clamp « 

which eliminates the thumb screws nor- 

mally used to attach an outboard motor | 

to the transom of a boat. The clamp, 

bolted to the motor, can be secured to a 


NY 

boat in less than ten seconds. ® Across the US. and overseas... you can depend on » TWA > 

Fly Saver: Norton Laboratories, Inc., _ _) 
Lockport, N. Y., is producing a magnetic wa = wa = ws — wa = rw = TwA —T WA —T HA J 
case for storing fishing flies. According to Same ie 
the manufacturer, the case can be 
opened in a high wind without the dan- eo 
ger of their blowing away. 

Leather Dressing: Hutton Industries, 


Inc. Philadelphia, has brought out “Plast- f ¢ HEART OF sweat h, 
A-Shine,” a liquid plastic designed to com ort we a, 
give a high-polish waterproof gloss to 


‘ 

shoes, luggage, wallets, and other leather conve nlence 
items. The polish comes in a kit, which 
includes a cleaning solution for removing 
wax, dirt, and standard polish. 

Small Grill: Hoffritz for Cutlery, New 
York City, offers a miniature, indoor 
barbecue grill which can be used on a 
table. A bowl in the center of the grill a P 
holds a glass wick which burns alcohol. 000 7 . Ais, 
Surrounding the bowl is a 14-inch glass modern rooms Isa Good Location for 
serving, toe bath—radio—Muzak INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 
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This state’s central location 

ie offers security without sacri- 
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A table-top barbecue 
June 12, 1950 











Now there’s a choice of injector 
blades ... so be sure to try 


PERSONNA 


ha ; the 9 shave 


injector blade 











precision-made 


fit injector razors perfectly 


A recent independent survey among 5,000 
men revealed that Personnas averaged 9 
smooth shaves per blade. 


You may get substantially more — or some- 
what less. But here’s a sporting offer you 
just can’t afford to pass up: use as many 
blades as you wish from a pack of Per- 
sonnas. If you are not fully enthused, re- 
turn the dispenser to us for a full refund! 
Personna Blade Co., Inc., 43 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. 


PERSONNA 


x.) i 
injector blades 
world’s finest — 20 for 89¢, 10 for 59¢ 


also Personna Double and Single Edge 
Blades in Zipak Dispenser. 10 for $1, 
5 for 50¢. Same money-back guarantee. 
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HE Truman Administration is 

beyond comparison the biggest 
peacetime spender in our history. At 
the height of an inflationary boom it 
still flounders in deficits. Yet until a 
few weeks ago we were told that the 
spending was temporary, made un- 
avoidable by the cold war. The deficit 
was “inadvertent,” or the 
fault of the Republicans. 

In a speech on May 15, 
however, Leon H. Keyser- 
ling, the new chairman of 
the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, came 
out frankly in favor of 
spending for its own sake. 
Spending itself is so neces- 
sary, it seems, that “when 
the costs of the cold war 
can safely be reduced we should use 
some of that saving to expand the 
programs of resource development 
and human security.” In other words, 
instead of economizing or trying to 
reduce the burden of taxes, we 
should then increase other spending. 

“In 1929,” says Keyserling, “Fed- 
eral expenditures represented only 
about 3 per cent of the nation’s total 
production of goods and services. But 
this did not produce a_ healthy 

‘onomy...During the most recent 
three years Federal spending has 
averaged about 15 per cent.” And this 
spending has “lifted our total national 
product” and “restored faith in the 
American way of life.” 


His is economic nonsense. It takes 

the credit away from the inventors, 
investors, managers, and workers re- 
sponsible for our economic growth 
and assigns it all to the bureaucrats. 
By itself, in fact, government spend- 
ing does not add a single dollar to 
purchasing power. It merely changes 
the directions in which money is spent. 
When the Federal government was 
spending 3 per cent of the nation’s 
income, it took only 3 per cent of it 
away from the nation’s taxpayers. 
When it spends 15 per cent of the 
national income, it must in the long 
run take 15 per cent away from the 
taxpayers. The taxpayers have as 
much less to spend for goods and serv- 
ices as the bureaucrats have more. 

“The test,” continues Keyserling, 
in his speech of May 15, “of whether 





Salvation Through Spending 


by HENRY HAZLITT 





Federal spending is wise or unwise 
is this: Is it putting people and other 
resources to work for purposes which 
are more useful to our economy as a 
whole than the other purposes for 
which this same manpower and other 
resources Would be used if the Fed- 
eral spending did not occur?” 

And Keyserling’s own im- 
plied answer is that he and 
Mr. Truman know how to 
spend money more usefully 
and wisely than the people 
who actually earned it. If 
you permit the citizen to 

_spend his own money on 
the things he himself wants, 
he will run the economy 
into the ditch. The way to 
save him is to take the 

money out of his irresponsible hands. 

Let the bureaucrats spend it to ex- 

pand their pet “social”- programs. 

They know what the taxpayer needs 

better than he does himself. 

Government can increase monetary 
purchasing power, not by spending 
per se, but only by deficit financing 
and by printing money and expanding 
credit. In short, by inflation. And the 
Federal government is now inflating 
by every direct or indirect means: by 
increasing its deficit, forcing down 
interest rates, supporting government 
bonds, increasing government loans 
for farm price supports, for housing, 
for small business, for big business, for 
artificial exports, and by political 
loans to every “democratic” foreign 
government from Tito’s Yugoslavia to 
Perén’s Argentina. 

Inflation is always politically popu- 
lar in the early stages. It raises prices, 
increases profit margins, promotes 
“full employment,” expands incomes, 
wages and profits in terms of dollars, 
and makes everyone feel richer. The 
present inflationary boom can doubt- 
less be kept going for a long time yet. 
But the bigger and longer such a 
boom, the bigger and more certain, 
other things equal, the eventual bust. 


NE of the chief ironies of the 
present situation is that the very 
people who have been most derisive 
about a “boom-bust economy” are the 
ones now most zealous in whipping up 
the present inflationary boom to ever- 
new and dizzier peaks. 
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The mystery of the 


blue footprints 


in the black snow! 


The Swiss chemist had recently arrived in this 
country, didn’t read English too well. One 
night, cooking up a pot of black sulphur dye, 
he misread the directions. The pressure in his 
dye pot piled up and his black sulphur dye 
blew off through the smokestack, and left a 
pall of black all over the snow-covered land. 

The next morning the men in the plant 
tramped over the black snow... but one man 
left vivid blue footprints! 

The chemical on the soles of the man’s 
shoes was known... but nobody knew why it 
caused the black snow to turn blue. 

A year later, the Swiss chemist came to 
General Aniline...and experimented for ten 
years before he found the solution to the 
mystery... which enabled General Aniline to 
develop a whole new series of sulphur dyes. 


New developments in dyestuffs are rarely 
the result of accident...usually the product 
of planned research, patient labor, repeated 
trial and error. 

General Aniline research is continuous... 
to develop new dyes, and to improve and to 


extend applications and utilities of old dyes. 
There are only three primary colors — bui 
General Aniline research in the past four 
years has produced over a hundred new dyes. 

GA has also pioneered in the field of highly 
important acetylene derivatives .. . produced 
under pressure and temperature conditions 
never before attempted in the US. 


Win huge plants in Rensselaer, N.Y. and 
Grasselli, N.J.,General Aniline is the nation’s 
leading producer of high quality dyestuffs 
(sold through General Dyestuff Corporation) 
...and an important supplier of chemicals to 
industry. Its Ansco division at Binghamton, 
N.Y., is the second largest US producer of 
cameras, photographic film and paper...The 
Ozalid division at Johnson City, N. Y., makes 
the facsimile reproducing machines and the 
sensitized papers ... Antara Products in New 
York handles new products and applications. 

With more than $100 million in assets, and 
7000 people on its payroll...General Aniline 
is a good company to work for or with, worth 
knowing and watching. 


LINE & FILM CORPORATION 


.-From Research to Reality... 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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are now boarded up, but other- 


* 





from Mount Clare to the Patapsco River, 
women and children sought refuge on ships 
when Baltimore was menaced by Indians after 
Braddock’s defeat in 1755. This passage and 


[in an underground passage leading 


the room into which it opened 


wise Mount Clare appears 
much as it did in the 18th 
century. It is the only Colonial 
house within the city limits of 
Baltimore that has survived 
fire and commercial or subur- 


ban development. Baltimore’s Park Board, present »wner of the property, is 
responsible for its careful rehabilitation. To the Maryland Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America, which leases the house, belongs credit for restoring its 


authentic furnishings. 


Many articles now in Mount Clare originally belonged to Charles Carroll. 
known by his own wish as the Barrister “because there are so many of my name 


in this town.” The house was built in 1754 by 
his father, Dr. Charles Carroll, Chyrurgeon, as 
he styled himself, a native of Ireland who settled 
in Annapolis and acquired Mount Clare as a 
country home and base for shipbuilding oper- 
ations. Though the Barrister was educated in 
England, Dr. Carroll reminded him to “Fix 
your Eye for future Life in Maryland,” and 
here he returned after his father’s death in 1755. 

Like his father, the Barrister took an active 
part in local affairs but he rose to even greater 
prominence. As one of Maryland’s “seven most 
distinguished patriots,” he lent his facile pen 


to writing important documents, including the state’s Declaration of Rights, 
and held many high offices. According to family legend, he was not among the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence only because he was incapacitated 


by an attack of gout. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


There is a competent Home 
representative in your 
community to serve your 


insurance needs 
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—— RELIGION —— 


Catholic Census 


It was the biggest gain ever recorded. 
According to the 1950 Official Catholic 
Directory, the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States increased its numbers 
by 1,047,798 members during the past 
year. The total of American Catholics 
now stands at 27,766,141. 

The directory, published last week by 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons ($7-$9), shows that 
of new Catholics, 119,173 were converts. 
The clergy and hierarchy also stand at an 
all-time high: 42,970 priests, 157 bishops 
21 archbishops, and four cardinals. 

The largest archdiocese in the country 
is Chicago (1,691,681), closely followed 
by Boston and New York. The largest 
diocese (1,249,197) is Brooklyn. 


Science and Health 


Just 75 years ago on June 4, a book 
was copyrighted which became the foun- 
dation of a new religion in the United 
States. In “Science and Health With Key 
to the Scriptures,” Mary Baker Eddy 
started Christian Science, spreading out 
from Boston all over the world. 

Mrs. Eddy taught that through in- 
spired prayer men can show both the 
power and willingness of God to heal the 
most terrible diseases (even as in the 
days of Christ Jesus). She began with 
only six converts. Since she forbade her 
followers to count themselves, there are 
no records of the number of Christian 
Scientists today. However, their world 
strength is counted in the hundreds of 
thousands and this week in Boston the 
board of directors cautiously revealed 
that each year in the past 40 “the num- 
ber of new members has been several 
times as large” as the almost 3,000 initi- 
ates Mrs. Eddy reported in 1902. 

The directors, speaking to the annual 
conclave of 7,500 at the Mother Church, 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, also 
revealed that there are now more than 
3,000 Christian Science churches. Practi- 
tioners, who guide the sick and troubled 
in prayer, increased by 600 in the past 
year and now total more than 10,000. 

As president of the Mother Church— 
and nominal head of Christian Scientists 
for the next year—the directors an- 
nounced Walter S. Cross, 69, of Fitch- 
burg, Mass. Cross, a full-time practitioner, 
is the son of a wholesale grocer and be- 
came interested in Christian Science 
shortly after his graduation from Yale in 
1904. A former Episcopalian, he studied 
with his aunt, a pupil of Mrs. Eddy, and 
became a practitioner two years later. 

The directors were especially pleased 
at the current meeting with reports that 


_ “the healing work of Christian Science, 


always the best barometer of the growth 
of the movement, was never of better 
quality or on a larger scale.” 


Newsweek 
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Release for the Bishop 


Bishop Lajos Ordass wouldn't agree 
to the nationalization of church schools 
in Hungary. So, like his Catholic brother 
in Yugoslavia, Archbishop Aloysius 
Stepinac, the Hungarian Lutheran pri- 
mate was arrested by his Communist- 
dominated government. In September 
1948, Bishop Ordass was sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment on charges of 
currency manipulation. Joseph Cardinal 





phe 


Religious News Service 


Out of prison: Bishop Ordass 


Mindszenty suffered the same fate—with 
a life term—in a matter of months. 

Last March a church disciplinary court 
in Budapest convened at the request 
of the government and ousted Bishop 
Ordass from his ecclesiastical office. Dr. 
Ivan Reok, lay president of the 
Hungarian Lutheran Church, pointed out 
that the ouster was “unavoidable” as the 
bishop’s prison term prejudiced the 
church’s public interest. Bishop Ordass’s 
district of Banyai stated in May that it 
had chosen his successor—an admit- 
ted Communist named Pastor Laszlo 
Dezsery, 36, of Budapest, who is the 
editor of Evangelikus Elet, a pro-gov- 
ernment Lutheran organ. 

Last week the Hungarian Ministry of 
Justice announced in Budapest that Bish- 
op Ordass has been released from prison, 
four months before his term was up. 
The 49-year-old champion of Protestant 
freedom hurried home to his wife, son, 
and three daughters. 

News through Communist-controlled 
channels did not say what he would—or 
could—do. Although he is free, he is 
still deprived of all civil rights for five 
years and is banned from taking any 
ministerial post for that period. A master 
of English, he might try to leave the 
country. But not many in his situation 
make it. 
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Mr. Zeb Tannenbaum, Manager of Grayson’s 
Shop in San Antonio, calls. Asks me* if I can 
have 200 dresses picked up in New York on 
Monday . . . and delivered in San Antonio Thurs- 
day. I tell Mr. Tannenbaum that with me on the job Monday’s style in 
New York becomes Thursday’s dress sale in San Antonio. My quick 
delivery of the latest fashion proves irresistible to the ladies — as you can 
see from the picture below, taken in the dress department of Grayson’s, 
San Antonio. And that’s just one of the stores in this city now getting 
regular third morning delivery from New York by Railway Express. 


Whatever you ship... wherever you Q hi L xe L 


nemereeeme. EXPRESS | 
ALWAYS ASK guna 


THE EXPRESS MAN! 





*Milton Hubbard, 24 years an Express Man 
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GOLF: 


The Golden Open 


The National Open golf championship 
this week would send many a golf fan 
off on a nostalgic carouse. It was to be 
the United States Golf Association’s gold- 
en-anniversary Open—the 50th since 
Willie Dunn won the first one in 1894 
and got $100 for his pains. The event 
also was to be staged once more on a 
course with golf traditions as mellow as 
its Persian-rug putting greens—the hand- 
some East Course of the Merion Golf 
Club at Ardmore, Pa. 

It was here that Bobby Jones played 
in his first National Amateur champion- 
ship (1916) at 14 and later won that 
title for the first time (1924). Here, in 
1930, Jones beat Gene Homans in the 
National Amateur finals and struck the 
last shot in the game’s greatest individual 
achievement—his Grand Slam (all four 
American and British major tournament 
titles in one season). 

This ‘week a man could stand along 
Merion’s rich-sodded fairways and see a 
lot more of golf's important history walk 
past. Mixed in with such current hot-shots 
as Sam Snead, Ben Hogan, and defend- 
ing champion Cary Middlecoff would be 
Tommy Armour, the old iron master . 
bull-chested Lawson Little, looking too 
fat and gray to be the fellow who won 
both the American and British amateur 
titles for two straight years (1934-35) 
... little Bobby Cruickshank, who jubi- 
lantly tossed a club into the air 
on this course—and was knocked 
out when it came down on his 
head ... Johnny Farrel, Horton 
Smith, Paul Runyan, Craig Wood. 

Gene Sarazen, now  semi- 
retired at 48, would also be there, 
but it was possible that the sen- 
timental atmosphere would not 
keep him from glaring at one of 
today’s stars, Jimmy Demaret. 
Two weeks ago Demaret, in a 
fed-up moment of contemplat- 
ing old-timer Sarazen’s frequent 
criticisms of golfing moderns, 
blurted: “When Sarazen was 
winning, 300 and 302 would take 
first money [in a 72-hole tourna- 
ment]. That wouldn’t be within 
25 strokes of what the champions 
shoot today.” 

Sarazen could justifiably reply 
that ball-and-club refinements— 
and the cap-pistol courses that 
have crept into enlarged tourn- 
ament schedules—have helped 
the moderns with their fancy 
scoring averages. But his best 
answer was, simply, a list of the 
National Open winners’ scores 
for the last 28 years. In 1922 
Sarazen won his first Open with 
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288. Last year Cary Middlecoff won 
with only two less strokes, 286. On the 
kind of course that the USGA carefully 
picks for this championship, 23 of the 
last 24 winners have finished in the 280s 
and 290s. The one exception: Ben 
Hogan’s 276 at Los Angeles in 1948. 

Most Merion members this week didn’t 
expect anyone to do anything better than 
280 on their course. Yet Joe Valentine, 
their greenskeeper since 1907, hadn't 


been as extreme as many greenskeepers | 


in toughening up his layout against the 
stars. He put in four new bunkers and 
let the rough grow; during the tourna- 
ment the pins would be spotted in 
exacting places. Beyond that the East 
Course was left to protect itself with 
only its normal features, just as it was 
in eight previous national championships. 

Neither its area (127 acres) nor its 
par-70 playing length from the back tees 
(6,694 yards) was exceptional. For stars 
its creeks and 120 traps presented no 
great problems until the eleventh hole. 
But there creek and brick wall made an 
island of its putting green. A great stretch 
runner like Sarazen, playing his last round 
in the 1934 Open, took a dazed seven on 
that hole and finished one shot behind 
the winner. 

Past the eleventh, even open stars would 
worry about Merion’s “quarry holes”— 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth. Experts consider them one of the 
world’s toughest finishing stretches. On 
each hole a player must get over an old 
quarry. At the sixteenth it is 100 yards 
wide, 40 feet deep, and littered with 





The famous “quarry holes” on Merion’s East Course 


sundry traps and 5-foot berry bushes. 
In 1934, the last time the Open was 
held at Merion, winner Olin Dutra got 
away with a 72-hole total of 293. Since 
then Sam Byrd, a professional, and Jack 
Haudry, a club member, have got as low 
as 63 in informal rounds. But Byrd, shoot- 
ing in the 1950 Open himself, thought the 
old course’s reputation was quite safe 
this week. “Anyone who does 285,” he 
predicted, “can start celebrating.” 


AUTO RACING: 


Johnny on the Gun 


A Hollywood movie crew got out to 
the Indianapolis Speedway one morning 
last week at 4 o'clock, taking pictures of 
the early spectator rush and getting 
ready for one big five-minute spot. When 
it came shortly before 11 a.m., not much 
happened: Clark Gable kissed the 
heroine, Barbara Stanwyck, and, like the 
driver he will play in his next picture, 
walked toward a racing car. Then, the 
make-believe done with, Seth Klein and 
150,000 spectators tensed forward for 
the real thing. 

It was a moment that Klein, huge 
285-pound boss of the starter’s roost, 
loved so much that he asked no pay and 
even paid out 75 cents every year for 
an Official arm band. Below him, easing 
around the 2%-mile-long track behind 
the pace car with a restrained mutter of 
motors, were 33 cars—roughly a million 
dollars’ worth of automobiles and an in- 
estimable fortune in men’s time and in- 
genuity. For a single car for this 
moment, men had paid as high 
as $75,000 and as little as the 
$8,700 that Paul Russo, driving 
No. 7, had managed by building 
the motor himself down in the 
cellar of his home. 

Whatever they cost, they were 
Seth Klein’s babies (“their start 
always puts such a lump in my 
throat that I can’t swallow for 
the first few laps”) and they had 
never cooperated with him more 
perfectly than they did this time. 
They came down to the starting 
line three by three, with every- 
one where he ought to be in 
the eleven-row field. At a final 
glance from Klein and a flick of 
his green flag, the 33 dived with 
one roar into the south turn and 
the first lap of the 34th annual 
Indianapolis 500-mile race, the 
nation’s longest and toughest test 
of men and motors. 

Out in front immediately went 
bemustached Mauri Rose in his 
gleaming blue Offenhauser job, 
three-time winner of the event 
and a favorite again this year. 
And on his tail, quickly, was 
Johnny Parsons of Van Nuys, 


Newsweek 
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They let Parsons go this time 


Calif., 31 years old but a comparative 
rookie at Indianapolis. 

In his first visit there in 1948, Parsons 
had been offered a ride but didn’t get 
one on the big day; three motors blew 
up on him. Last year Frank Kurtis and 
Ed Walsh gave him the handling of their 
Offenhauser, a $32,000 investment, and 
in shorter dirt track races, here and there, 
he won the National AAA championship 
with it. He also finished second at In- 
dianapolis in his first try and, by his 
advisers’ own admission, might have won 
if they had trusted him more. In the 
tactical conversations that go on between 
a driver's hand signals and a pit crew's 
upraised blackboard during a race, his 
bosses “didn’t give him enough speed. 
He was so new here, and we wouldn't 
let him take as much early speed as he 
wanted.” This time they let him go. 

At the tenth lap Parsons’s canary- 
vellow No. 1 whoomed past Rose into 
the lead. At 30 laps, the 75-mile mark, 
Johnny was averaging 124.699 miles an 
hour, which meant about 160 in spots 
and got him around the brick and asphalt 
course in a bit over a minute. 

In the 33rd lap, however, to nobody's 
surprise, Rose came at him and passed 
him. To nearly everyone’s surprise, 
Johnny gunned right back at him and 
within 50 yards was leading again. The 
Californian was as shamelessly delighted 
as any rookie (“You get $100 for every 
lap you lead, and it was good to know 
my car could give more than Rose’s in a 
showdown” ). He waved exultantly at the 
crowd and began to pull away. 

At 200 miles he had knocked off six 
eleven-year-old records and had jacked 
up his average to 126.038. After several 
glances at his tires for the telltale speck 
of white tread (which at that speed 
looks like a continuous white line), he 
pulled into his pit for the first time for 
fuel and two fresh tires. 

The halt took 83 seconds, and while 
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Gussie and the Falling Market 


by JOHN LARDNER 


F you think that the estate of the 
I prizefight business is spectacularly 
low at this moment (and it is), what 
do you make of the lawn-tennis indus- 
try? The question is borne in upon us 
by the fact that the only item of tennis 
news to achieve international head- 
lines in recent months has been what 
Wwe might call the culottage 
of a toothsome California 
spinster named Gertrude 
(Gorgeous Gussie) Moran. 

I do not mean any knock 
at Gertrude’s wardrobe. It 
improves the view. She was 
scenic when she said it with 
lace borders, and now that 
she festoons her breeches 
with hieroglyphics, she is 
still a pleasing prospect. 
The girls in the tennis mob say that 
Miss Moran dresses a better game 
than she plays, but you know the girls 
in the tennis mob. They don’t use their 
fingernails just to open letters with. 


F MEMORY serves me, Gertrude’s 
I adventures in the field of small- 
clothes were foreshadowed some 
years ago in the case of Alice Marble, 
a real pioneer. Miss Marble was the 
first girl to wear shorts at Wimbledon. 
She caused a ruction. A local family 
named Windsor was said to look with 
disfavor on the idea, and Alice’s name 
was bandied about considerably in 
the press, the pulpits, and the market 
places. I said then, and still say, that 
shorts are honest raiment when the 
wearer's heart is true. Miss Marble’s 
heart was true. She was also quite 
a tennis player. 

That raises a distinction which is 
the meat of today’s lecture. Miss 
Marble could have worn hip boots and 
a coonskin coat and played great ten- 
nis. Right now great tennis is in a state 
of eclipse, and it is hard to blame the 
handicappers for giving first place in 
news value to Gorgeous Gussie’s jeans. 

There are good tennis players 
around today, but they are not news- 
worthy, for two obvious reasons: (1) 
the good amateurs, especially among 
the men, turn pro as fast as they reach 
the top; and (2) the pros have so far 
failed to organize any sort of com- 
petition sensible and popular enough 
to replace amateur tennis as_ the 
central attraction. 

Certain pros do not speak to certain 





other pros, which accounts in part for 
pro tennis’s inability to take the game, 
and the sports pages, over. But there 
is more to it than that. There is a state 
of mind among tennis fans which puts 
two strikes on the professionals. Peo- 
ple seem to feel that once a gentle- 
man or lady begins to accept large 
checks for playing tennis, 
instead of meal money paid 
off in the shadow of a fire- 
plug, amateur style, he or 
she no longer can be de- 
pended on to try very hard 
to win at all times. 

A correspondent writes in 
to argue that this attitude is 
probably wrong. He points 
out that the latest profes- 
sional series, between Jack 
Kramer and Pancho Gonzales, is a 
monument to the boys’ honesty, be- 
cause, instead of leaving the issue in 
any sort of doubt, Mr. Kramer has 
slowly and steadily torn the giblets 
out of Mr. Gonzales, thus killing, at 
least for the time being, the box-office 
value of these matches. 

“When you think it over,” says the 
writer with vehemence, “pro tennis 
is far more honest than boxing, and 
fully as honest as pro baseball.” 


ELL, there have been two-men 

boxing tours that were pretty 
honest, if you follow me. At one time, 
whenever Jack Britton looked up, 
there was Ted Kid Lewis in the op- 
posite corner. Benny Leonard and 
Johnny Dundee could have saved 
housekeeping expenses on the road 
by getting married. Harry Greb and 
Chuck Wiggins played together for 
all the traffic would bear. These fel- 
lows flailed each other sincerely; their 
acts stayed in business because there 
used to be such a thing as a no- 
decision fight. In tennis, there is al- 
ways a decision. Mr Kramer has, in 
effect, knocked Mr. Gonzales out 
nearly a hundred times. Both are 
now richer than they once were, 
but their profession is poorer. 

If the public, in spite of this demon- 
stration of good faith, continues to 
mistrust the pros, and the press to 
brush them off, perhaps the world is 
just not ready for professional tennis. 
It goes without saying that the world 
is ready for Gussie Moran. Always has 
been, for that matter. 
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Parsons was off the track he was passed 
by the two Indianapolis monopolists— 
Rose and Bill Holland, 1949 winner and 
never worse than second in the last three 
years. But Rose, in his own subsequent 
pit stop, got a bad break. Ignited gasoline 
licked at his car and a pit man’s clothes, 
and the extinguishers used up valuable 
seconds. Holland messed up his pit stop 
by overshooting his space and being 
forced to go around and try again. When 
the two veterans and the sophomore had 
disposed of the one halt that a driver 
expects in a 500-mile race, Parsons was 
out ahead of everyone and sailing. 

He missed no chance for a new record 
at any of the eleven official check points 
he passed through to the 325-mile mark. 
At a speed that punished the shoulders 
of his 150-pound body, he also didn’t 
miss something his pit crew was too fas- 
cinated to see. For a while they couldn't 
understand a new hand sign he was 
making as he spun past his pit. When 
they finally turned and looked where he 
was pointing, they saw a lovely sight for 
a leader’s crew: a huge black rain cloud 
that had been moving up from the south 
for some time. 

The rain, when it came, forced starter 
Klein to wave the race down to a pre- 
mature conclusion after 345 miles, but it 
couldn’t dampen Johnny’s victory. As far 
as they let him go, he drove the fastest 
race in Indianapolis history, averaging 
124.002 miles an hour. He finished 78 
seconds (more than a lap) ahead of 
Holland and nearly three minutes in 
front of Rose. 

Next day Parsons set a record that 
was even more interesting to a father 
with two children. He collected cash 
($49,832, of which his owners would 
probably take 60 per cent) and acces- 
sories totaling an unprecedented $57,458, 
in addition to a stock car for himself and 
a cocker-spaniel puppy for the kids. 


HORSE RACING: 


Two for Citation 


In finishing second in his last five races, 
Citation had twice forced the winner into 
records. Last week he was crowded into 
a couple himself. 

Bolero, his chief rival in the Golden 
Gate Mile at Albany, Calif., hit the six- 
furlong mark in 1:07 3/5—beating the 
world-record 1:08 1/5 he had scored on 
that same fast strip the previous week. 
Instead of fading after that point, as 
many expected, he stayed with Citation’s 
famous drive down the stretch. To win 
by half a length, Citation had to run the 
mile of his life—1:33 3/5, a world record. 

First-place money $14,550, gave Ci- 
tation another world record. It gave him 
a 36-race total of $924,630, surpassing 
the previous all-time high of $918,485 
accumulated by Stymie in 131 starts. 


Newsweek 
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THEATER 


Revival 


The Show-off: (David Heilweil, Der- 
rick Lynn-Thomas). The revival of 
George Kelly’s memorable comedy with 
Lee Tracy in the title role would be a 
welcome addition to any season. But this 
time the production also brings to Broad- 
way its first glimpse of theater-in-the- 
round (NEWSWEEK, May 1). 

Typical of this central staging, in which 
the audience views the players from all 





who are almost sitting in their laps. 

While this is a promising start for the 
new venture, it doesn’t seem likely that 
the “round” production will overthrow 
the conventional stage in the near future. 
Among its many advantages, however, is 
the fact that its modest production costs 
should encourage the showing of plays 
that might otherwise have been ignored 
as financial risks. The young managers 
of The Arena (Heilweil is 32, Lynn- 
Thomas, 29) had little trouble find- 
ing 40 backers to put them in business 





Peter Halberg 


The Arena: Actors and audience soon got used to proximity 


four sides, is the current production at 
The Arena, as the producers have called 
the converted ballroom of the Edison 
Hotel. There, limited to a few essential 
props, Tracy and his company perform 
on a 14- by 18-foot platform that is 
raised 5 inches from the floor and sur- 
rounded by banked rows of chairs. 

At the outset the New York audience 
seemed baffled by its proximity to the 
actors and by the dubious advantage of 
observing the reactions of their friends in 
the seats across from them. But after a 
while both players and playgoers ad- 
justed to this intimacy and the play took 
on an added emotional impact. 

Although it dates back to 1924, the 
playwright’s sympathetic study of a bois- 
terous, well-meaning braggart and of his 
long-suffering in-laws remains a shrewdly 
contrived and genuinely touching com- 
edy that takes easily to central staging. 
Tracy hits off the right note as the likable 
bounder and Jane Seymour is practically 
perfect as his disapproving mother-in- 
law. Directed by Martin Manulis, 
Carmen Mathews, Frances Waller, and 
the rest of the cast are properly aware of 
their parts and unaware of the spectators 
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with a $15,000 capitalization. Weekly 
operating costs range from $6,500 to 
$8,500. The theater can gross $12,000 at 
a $3.60 top. Next attraction will be 
“Julius Caesar” with Basil Rathbone pac- 
ing the tiny dais as Cassius. 


SHOW BUSINESS: 


The Bad News 


With May 31, Broadway’s 1949-50 
theater season officially closed its books. 
Both artistically and numerically it had 
been disappointing Aside from “The 
Consul,” “The Member of the Wedding,” 
the controversial “The Cocktail Party,” 
and a handful of admirably acted new- 
comers and revivals, the roster’s quality 
was something less than distinguished. 
Quantitatively, too, the season continued 
the slump that set in over a decade 
ago with the rising costs in production. 
Broadway raised the curtain on only 56 
offerings in 1949-50 as compared with 
63 the year before and 67 in 1947-48. 
The trade paper Variety reported that 
the number of touring companies in the 
country had dropped even more sharply. 
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the first entirely modern 
2000 pound Lift Truck 


Designed by materials handling engineers. 
More than 100 NEW mechanical improve- 
ments—NEW improved Wisconsin AIR- 
COOLED ENGINE; NEW heavy duty Borg 
and Beck CLUTCH; PNEUMATIC TIRES 
—hbig diameter, 10-ply rating (6.00 x9); 
SINGLE LEVER CONTROL for hoisting 
and tilting; LOW OVERALL HEIGHT— 
truck with 9-foot lift is only 78/2 in. high. 

The new HYSTER 20 operates equally 
well inside or outside your plant. Low cen- 
ter of gravity; better visibility; EASIER 
ON FLOOR SURFACES, ON LOADS, ON 
THE OPERATOR. 

See the new 20 at your nearest Hyster dis- 
tributor. Write for literature. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


Three Factories 


2902-82 N.E. Clackamas, Portland 8, Oregon 
1802-82 North Adoms Street Peoria 1, Illinois 
1010-82 Meyers Street..... Danville, Illinois 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


Carelessness or indifference 


Nearly all FIRES are the result 
of carelessness. Install GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers to stop 
these FIRES. That some plant 
owners WON'T do this isn’t care- 
lessness, it’s INDIFFERENCE... 
and that’s worse. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO.. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING 
PUERTO RICAN RUM 


Don Q—the Prestige Rum — gives all your 
favorite drinks an incomparable flavor. To 
highballs, cocktails and punches, it brings 
a Golden Touch you'll find irresistible, un- 
forgettable. For free leaflet on mixing pop- 
ular Puerto Rican drinks, write 


Schieffelin & Co. 
30 Cooper Square New York 3, N. Y. 
Importers since 1794 


MUSIC 























Martin on Top 


Tony Martin began his RCA Victor 
contract in 1947, just about a year after 
his discharge from the Army. After a five- 
year absence, he began an encouraging 
comeback in the movies, on the radio, 
and in night clubs. But his first platter— 
“Passing By” and “Oh, My Achin’ Heart” 
—did little to justify his ambitions or RCA 
Victor's hopes. Nor did most of the re- 
cordings which followed. By Martin’s 
own admission “you couldn’t give my 
records away.” “I was in a _ singing 
slump,” he says, “a hit slump, I guess, 
like baseball players have.” 

Just about a year ago, however, the 
Martin disk future began to brighten. In 
1948, the good-looking singer had been 
in London, making a personal appearance 
at the Palladium. His audience, remem- 
bering a melodramatic number he had 
done in the movie “The Big Store” in 
1941, requested “Tenement Symphony.” 
He said he didn’t remember it, and a fan 
threw the sheet music down from the 
balcony. Martin sang it, and it went over 
so well that he recorded it at once in 
England, but it was not brought over to 
the United States until the summer of 
1949. It clicked, and “Tenement Sym- 
phony” was followed by another musical 
dramatic effort called “Circus.” This one 
really caught on, as did its successors, 
“Roulette” and “Toot, Toot, Tootsie.” 
And “There’s No Tomorrow,” released 
last October, (total sales to date: 
900,000) cinched the fact that Tony 
Martin had become one of the hottest 
singers on wax. 

What had happened was that Martin 
went back to his own style of singing 
straight out—or boffing instead of croon- 
ing. He had tried to change his style with 
the times, and it hadn’t worked. “When I 
tried to sing soft,” he says, “I was a flop. 
So I just opened up again.” This opening- 
up process coincided with the beginning 
of a new trend; Frankie Laine was to do 
the same kind of thing with “That Lucky 
Old Sun” on Mercury, and the open 
throat was back. 

Fast Company: The net result of the 
past year has been that, as of last week, 
Martin was outselling all other RCA 
Victor popular artists, and that stable 
includes such fast company as Perry 
Como and Vaughn Monroe. “There’s No 
Tomorrow” was followed by the big sur- 
prise novelty “I Said My Pajamas” (with 
Fran Warren) and the currently popular 
revival, “Valencia.” Last week, in be- 
tween his appearances at Bill Méiller’s 
Riviera on the New Jersey end of the 
George Washington Bridge—to which he 
came after another hit engagement at 
the Palladium—Martin was busy making 


what he and RCA Victor hoped would - 


be more hits: an album titled “Tony 
Martin’s Dream Girls” (“Rosalie,” “Ra- 
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Tony Martin: An orthodox comeback 


> 


mona,” “Laura,” etc.) and the increas- 
ingly popular “La Vie en Rose,” the 
French song previously known in Amer- 
ica as “You're Too Dangerous, Cherie.” 

At an announced 35, although it could 
easily be that he is 38, Martin is wise to 
show business. “I’m glad I didn’t resolve 
from a phenomenon,” he comments 
sagely. “I’m glad I just went on and on.” 


At Home Abroad 


An aspiring young American conductor 
would hardly expect to find his first 
symphony assignment in Shanghai, nor 
would he expect to win his first inter- 
national reputation via Haydn records 
made in Vienna. But that is what 
happened to Jonathan Sternberg. Born 
in New York City 30 years ago, educated 
in public schools there, plus New York 
University and the Juilliard music school, 
Sternberg had gotten only as far as score- 
reading under Pierre Monteux and work 
with Leopold Stokowski in the National 
Youth Administration music activities 
when he went into the Army. 

At this time, he was scheduled to be 
assistant conductor for the Irving Berlin 
service musical, “This Is the Army.” 
When Sternberg found that this chore 
mainly involved the supervision of pro- 
gram selling, he asked for a change, and 
eventually ended up as a medical ad- 
ministrative officer in China (he began 
his studies with medicine). The unortho- 
dox pattern of his career commenced in 
1945, when he came to Shanghai. A 
chance visit to a Viennese sort of restau- 
rant got him into a conversation with the 
café violinist. The result was that the 
next day Sternberg was asked to conduct 
the Shanghai Symphony. 

The young conductor, then 26, was a 
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success and stayed on as the orchestra’s 
conductor for the season. He might have 
stayed longer, but he wanted to go back 
home, and the pay—98,900 Chinese dol- 
lars per concert, or roughly $50—didn’t 
seem adequate. So Sternberg returned 
to the States in the spring of 1946. He 
made the rounds of the managers and 
orchestras, but nothing happened. He 
should get older, was the advice. He 
went to Europe to get older. 

Browsing around a music shop in 
Vienna one day, he ran into a Haydn 
enthusiast from Massachusetts named 
H. C. Robbins Landon. They talked 
Haydn; Landon found an “angel,” and 
the Haydn Society- was born. Working 
principally with the Vienna Symphony, 
Sternberg recorded seven symphonies in 
ten days, and the “Lord Nelson” Mass in 
a-week. In all, he waxed for the Haydn 
Society the Haydn Symphonies Nos. 1, 
28, 13, 31, 34, 44, 48, 82, 22, 35, 38, 
and 39—plus, in addition to the “Nelson” 
Mass, the Mozart Serenade for Orches- 
tra, No. 9in D (the “Posthorn Serenade”). 

This week, as Sternberg went back to 
Europe, he was in the spot of an Ameri- 
can who was more at home abroad. He 
had commitments to record in Europe for 
various specialized outfits like the Bach 
Guild, the Concert Hall Society, L’Oiseau 
Lyre, and Polydor and Westminster rec- 
ords. But the American managers still 
counseled him to get older. Like many 
an American conductor, Sternberg could 
wonder how much older he had to get. 
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For pleasure before business 





take the family along... 





Mountain Panoramas from the Skytop Lounge 


see the Pacific Northwest from 


Your business trip to the Pacific 
Northwest can be a delightful vaca- 
tion if you take the family along 
on The Milwaukee Road’s super- 
speed Olympian HIAWATHA. 


Scenery? The wide West is at eye 
level just outside your window. 
Make stopovers en route; visit the 
Puget Sound country around Seattle 
and Tacoma—a mountain and ma- 
rine wonderland. 





THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


THE 5 (04 YMP/IAN ; 


Your children under five ride free, 
those under twelve for half fare. You 
can go de luxe in private-room cars 
or enjoy berth comfort with econ- 
omy in Touralux sleepers. Coaches, 
too, plus the handsome diner and 
the cheerful Tip Top Grill car. 


You’ll like the air of friendly hospi- 
tality on The Milwaukee Road, 
and the freedom from tiring 
drives, traffic and weather hazards. 


We'll be glad to help plan the 
entire trip. H. Sengstacken, Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager,708 Union 
Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


New and cheerfully 
decorated, Touralux 
sleepers that save you 
money area Milwaukee 
Road ‘‘exclusive.”’ 











Cum Laude 


Robert Joseph Smithdas majored in 
English and philosophy. Each semester 
he won honors and also found time to 
write poetry (some published) and his 
autobiography. On June 11, St. John’s 
University in Brooklyn holds its com- 
mencement exercises, and Smithdas, now 
24, has won his A. B. degree—cum laude. 

But while other students can hear 
the applause and see their sheepskins, 
Smithdas can’t. Since the age of 6, he has 
been deaf and blind. 

Son of a Pittsburgh steelworker, as a 
child Smithdas was stricken with spinal 
meningitis, which destroyed his vision 
and hearing. He went through high 
school at Perkins Institution at Water- 
town, Mass. Later he won a scholarship 
to help him at St. John’s. 

Like Helen Keller—who has the added 
burden of being unable to speak clearly 
—Smithdas is believed to be the first of 
his sex so handicapped to win a Bachelor 
of Arts degree. (Miss Keller was grad- 
uated from Radcliffe in 1904.) His con- 
tact with the outside world is John J. 
Spainer, 22, who sat beside him in class 
translating the lectures through finger 
movements in Smithdas’s hand. After 
school hours Spainer also typed class 
notes in Braille for his friend. 

Because of Smithdas’s success, the 
American Foundation for the Blind an- 
nounced last week a permanent scholar- 
ship to be given each year to one blind- 
deaf student for use at any American 
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college or university. Smithdas and 
Spainer hope to continue working to- 
gether to improve deaf-blind techniques. 
But they will have to wait a bit. Because 
of his help to Smithdas—which helped 
finance his own education—Spainer did 
not graduate, as he didn’t have time to 
complete his science requirements. 


Emma Willard Plan 


When Emma Willard started her first 
school for girls in 1814 at Middlebury, 
Vt., she worked on a premise which she 
later defined this way: “Look forward to 
what should be in education rather than 
back to imitate defective systems.” To- 
day, a bust of Emma Hart Willard stands 
in New York University’s Hall of Fame as 
a pioneer of women’s education. And in 
Troy, N. Y., the school she started carries 
on in her tradition and bears her name. 

The Emma Willard School had begun 
to “look forward” to post-second-world- 
war problems even before the fighting 
ended. Miss Anne Wellington, head- 
mistress, and Miss Clemewell Lay, co- 
headmistress, called the faculty together 
in 1944 and announced that it must 
get up a new curriculum for “the girl 
of the present day.” 

With outside help, in 1947 the school 
announced the Emma Willard Plan, 
which correlated courses with a view to 
studying interrelated sections of civiliza- 
tion in all classes throughout a single 
grade rather than separate subjects 
taught in their own vacuums. Thus the 
student’s history, art, music, English, sci- 
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ence, and math classes all considered the 
same period of civilization simultane- 
ously. Only languages didn’t come under 
the new setup. Although such colleges 
and universities as Columbia, Harvard, 
Amherst, Colgate, and Yale had experi- 
mented with the same educational ideas, 
Emma Willard was pioneering on the 
secondary-education level. 

The 250 girls in the upper three 
classes thrived on the new diet. One 14- 
year-old tried to find out what Caesar 
did about displaced persons after he 
defeated the Helvetians. 

This week, the first class to have com- 
pleted the full three years of the Emma 
Willard Plan was graduated. Of the 98 
graduates, 96 wanted to go to college. 
By commencement time, all 96 had been 
accepted—sure proof that the plan was 
a success. As Miss Lay said in surveying 
this new educational menu for teen- 
agers: “We're now in the table d’héte 
stage; we've had the 4 la carte.” 


Round-the- World College 


Ray Ehrensberger has named it the 
world’s biggest campus. The energetic 
director of what the University of Mary- 
land calls its “College of Special and 
Continuing Studies” controls classrooms 
all over uncurtained Europe. Some 2,500 
men in both Army and Air Force, are 
taking regular “on-campus” U. of M. 
courses at their bases abroad. 

Unlike the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, which conducts GI 
courses by correspondence, Maryland 
sends professors over to the men who 
study in their off hours. By last week 
there were 23 such centers stretching 
from London to Berlin (see map), and 
by next fall seven more will be added 
in such cities as Vienna, Trieste, Bremen, 
and Tripoli. Enrollees may win a Uni- 
versity of Maryland degree without ever 
setting foot on the College Park campus. 

The U. of M. project grew out of a 
speech class inaugurated in 1947 at the 
Pentagon in Washington. More and more 
courses were added with full residence 
credits, and this week the first U. of M. 
“Pentagon class” of fifteen Army and 
twenty Air Force officers will graduate. 
Both services welcomed further exten- 
sions by the university at home bases in 
Maryland and Virginia. Last fall the 
university began its European programs, 


which are completely self-supporting. 


“We expected about 500 GI’s to en- 
roll,” says 42-year-old Dr. Ehrensberger, 
now on leave from College Park, where 
he is head of the speech and dramatic- 
art department. Instead, the men poured 
in for the night courses and centér after 
center was added. Some 40 faculty mem- 
bers and administrators are now working 
abroad, the teachers stopping at each 
base to give a class for eight weeks and 
then moving on to the next center and 
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U. 8. Air Force 
Ehrensberger: Air Force approval 


repeating it for the servicemen there. 

The men go to school one or two 
nights a week. Those covered by the GI 
bill attend tuition-free; the others pay 
only $6 of the $24 fee required for each 
subject. The Army or Air Force meets 
the difference. Many of the students 
need only a few credits toward a degree. 

With both the Army and the Air Force 
setting a future goal of two years of 
college training for every officer, such 
projects as Maryland’s are vital to ad- 
vancement in the services. The Informa- 
tion and Education program at present 
can educate a man from grade one 
through college, but where Maryland 
centers open, I. and E. closes down. 

More and more universities and col- 
leges are following Maryland’s lead in 
other commands around the earth. The 
University of California is going into 
Japan, Guam, and Okinawa. The Uni- 
versity of Honolulu is setting up in the 
Kwajalein and Johnston Islands; the 
University of Alaska, at the Elmendorf 
Air Base; and the University of Hawaii, 
at Hickam Field. 

Meanwhile, GI Marylanders in Europe 
are beginning to want college stickers, 
emblems, football films, and pin-up pic- 
tures of campus queens. There is even 
some talk of organizing fraternities. 
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‘Happily ever after... 


we'll remember our Pacific Cruise!” 














Mr. and Mrs. K. F. Carraher 


“Ill never forget Hong Kong at night 
—and dining on a floating restaurant 
in the harbor,” says Mrs. K. F.Carraher, 
of Los Angeles, when she returned 
from a Pacific Cruise on the Ameri- 
can President Liner S. S. President 
Wilson. Mr. Carraher, Vice President 
of the C.B.VanVorst Company, agreed 
with his wife that they “wouldn’t have 
missed the cruise for the world.” 

“We have never enjoyed a vacation 
or a cruise more,” Mr. Carraher said. 
“Every minute was delightful. I be- 
lieve this Pacific Cruise is one of the 
outstanding travel opportunities of- 
fered today—a refreshing, stimulating 
experience.” 

his summer or fall—why not enjoy 
the vacation that has everything—a 
restful, zestful Pacific Cruise on a 
“country club afloat.” Forty-two en- 
chanted days and nights of rest, fun 
and sun—with exciting visits to the 
fabled ports of the Far East. You'll 
like the spacious, airy staterooms; the 
wonderful, bountiful food, the com- 
plete pom -vonent facilities, on the 
S. S. President Wilson and the S. S. 
President Cleveland. 

Consult your local travel agent for 
complete service and details about 
American President Lines ships, 
Pacific Cruises and Round-The-World 
Cruises. See him soon, or write 
Dept. N-2... 








Hong Kong, the fabulous, is one of five 
exotic Pacific and Far East ports you 
will visit on your Pacific Cruise.When 
you sail into Hong Kong harbor, you 
enter one of the most beautiful har- 
bors in the world—an unforgettable 
sight. Hong Kong also offers many 
wonderful bargains in silks, jade, 
ivory and objects of art... 


Your Pacific Cruise will also take 
you to lovely, languorous Hawaii... 
charmin anila...Yokohama, with 
its beautiful gardens and temples... 
and Kobe, gateway to Southern Japan. 








SAILINGS FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


June 21 + July 13 - August $ » August 27 + September 23 


SAILINGS FROM LOS ANGELES 
June 23 + August 29 » September 25 





AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


Honolulu - Chicago - Boston - Washington, D.C. 
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Ends Summer Slump, Adds Patrons 
Super Market Owner Credits 
Frigidaire Air Conditioners 
ST. LOUIS, MO. —“‘After installing Frigid- 


aire Air Conditioners in two of my Super 
Markets, I am thoroughly convinced that 
super market operators can do more to 
avoid summer slumps by air conditioning 
their stores,” says Fred P. Rapp, wholesale 
grocer of 1450 South Vandeventer Ave. 
“We've also found that new customers 
gained during the summer continued to 
buy during the fall and winter. Our choice 
of Frigidaire Air Conditioning equipment 
was influenced by their efficient application 
of both heating and cooling in one system.” 
To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the moss 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
mens in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE —over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 





Store-type 
Air Conditioner 
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New Films 


The Asphalt Jungle (M-G-M). The 
desperation of big-city thieves provides 
the theme music for this stealthily paced 
melodrama. And despite the plot com- 
plexities so often necessary in condensing 
the tangled web of underworld existence 
to feature length, the film combines a 
real feeling for the loneliness of a crim- 
inal with its foreseeable violence. 

The characters involved in this story 
of an expertly conceived but not too 
successfully carried out jewel robbery 
all have their prototypes in any dark 
corner of a big city. There is Dix Handley 
(Sterling Hayden), the clean-cut-looking 
fellow held on suspicion of robbery until 
the alleged victim turns out to be too 
frightened to identify him. There is also 
Handley’s slightly passé girl friend 
(Jean Hagen) who would like him to 
give up crime, and Police Lieutenant 
Ditrich (Barry Kelley) whose profes- 
sional desire to see a local crime wave 
cleaned up is hampered by the fact that 
he earns “protection” money from a local 
bookie (Marc Lawrence). 

Other recognizable figures include 
Louis Calhern as a prominent lawyer 
who is interested in his cut of anything 
shady going on. Sam Jaffe turns up as 
the superficially mousy Doc Rieden- 
schneider, expert at pulling difficult jobs. 

John Huston, who won two Academy 
Awards last year for writing the script 
and directing his well-known father, 
Walter, in “The Treasure of the Sierra 
Madre,” has concentrated on all instead 
of only a few of his characters. Like some 
of the best foreign directors, he has 
given each of his protagonists a torment 


and personality of his own. The result 1s 
a film—frankly a gangster picture of the 
old school—which packs as much wallop 
as almost anything of its kind since the 
days of “Scarface” or James Cagney’s 
rendition of “Public Enemy.” 


PBack in the early 30s when John 
Huston was working periodically as a 
screen writer, the inclination to pound 
his typewriter sometimes didn’t come 
until the small hours of the night. On 
such occasions he seldom appeared at 
the studio the next day until after lunch. 
It wasn’t long before the top brass sent 
him an official memo demanding “what 
sort of a racket” did he think he was 
mixed up with. Huston’s reply: “... was 
not aware I was mixed up in a racket ... 
am quitting yours.” 

Since then the Huston flag of vocifer- 
ous independence has flown high—some- 
times embarrassingly high—over the film 
capital, a community where the Big Fear 
is generally considered the safest frame 
of mind for the hired help. 

Among her reasons for divorcing the 
43-year-old director last February, ac- 
tress Evelyn Keyes listed her dislike of 
sharing the household with Liberty, her 
husband’s ubiquitous pet chimpanzee. 
Once at a party Huston suddenly in- 
formed Joan Crawford that she wore too 
much make-up and proceeded to wipe 
some of it off with his thumbs. On occa- 
sion he has even been guilty of teaching 
children how to cut up a living-room 
rug with a pair of scissors. 

But despite his yielding to unseemly 
impulse, Huston still maintains a sizable 
stable of friends who usually refer to 
him affectionately as “the monster” or, 
for obvious sartorial reasons, “The Great 





Calhern and Jaffe acquire enough of the rope that eventually hangs them 
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Chicago Fair of 1950 


June 24 through Labor Day 
Lake Front Exposition Grounds 


Come to Chicago this Summer 





© The Spiramid, symbol of 
the Chicago Fair of 1950, 
| suggesting the upward 
spiral of progress to new 
and ever loftier heights in 
the standards of Ameri- 
_can living. 


This Fair will dramatize many phases of achievement in agriculture, commerce, industry 
and science in the United States. Planned as an exposition of the ‘‘ American Way” of 
life, its features will be highlighted by a spectacular pageant, “Frontiers of Freedom”, 
dramatizing America’s pioneer heritage. 


Starting with the Columbian Exposition in 1893 and 
continuing through the Century of Progress in 1933 
and °34 and the Railroad Fairs of 1948 and ’49, Chi- 
cago has a record of consistent successes in staging 
these great exhibitions . . . commemorating historic 
occasions and dramatic achievements of industry. 
The fair planned for 1950, while unlike any previously 
presented here, will uphold this city’s tradition for 
Outstanding events of this sort. 

Diversified skills and technological advances are 


potent factors in the industrial and agricultural growth 
of the Chicago-Northern Illinois area. This area, 
strategically located, rich in easily accessible natural 
resources, is a fertile proving ground of successful 
industry. 

We will gladly prepare for you a confidential survey 
of the benefits of locating in the Chicago-Northern 
Illinois area, as they apply specifically to the prob- 
lems and basic requirements of your business. There 
is no obligation, of course. 


Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States « World Air- 
port « Inland Waterways « Geographical Center of U. S. Population « Great Financial Center « The “Great Central Market” 
Food Producing and Processing Center « Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing « Good Labor Relations Record « More than 
2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power « Tremendous Coal Reserves « Good Government + Good Living « Good Services for Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 





Would MORE WORKING CAPITAL 


help you make the 
right moves at the right time? 


$s YoUR company handicapped because 
I Working Capital is inadequate? And 
are you reluctant to sell stock or take in 
partners because of high initial costs, 
interference with management, dilution 
of control, and continuous sharing of 
profits . . . even after the need for extra 
money may have passed? 


If so, your company and Commercial 
Credit should be able to work together 
to your advantage. We have a proposal 
that should give you all the advantages 
of other ways of raising capital... but 
none of the disadvantages. You will 
find the cost of our service in line with 
the value of this extra Working Capital 
to you. Also, this cost (unlike dividends) 
is a business expense, tax deductible. 





You will retain complete control over 
ownership, management, profits. You 
will use Commercial Credit cash as long 
as you need it . . . but there is no cost 
during periods when your need for 
money is down. In the majority of 
cases, arrangements can be completed 
and extra Working Capital made avail- 
able in a few days. There are no pre- 
liminary fees, commissions, etc. 


If you are a manufacturing or whole- 
saling executive who can put more 
money to work at a profit, write, wire 
or phone the nearest Commercial Credit 
Corporation office listed below. Just 
say, ““Send me complete information 
about the financing plan referred to in 
Newsweek.” 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 = Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 ...and more than 300 other financing offices 
in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
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MOVIES 





Unpressed.” Even Hollywood executives, 
one of whom he once hypnotized at a 
party and persuaded to flap his arms like 
a rooster, have a deep-dyed respect for 
this maverick son of a film- and stage- 
famous father. And with good reason. 
Between pranks Huston has demonstrated 
that he is almost certainly the most cre- 
ative director in Hollywood. 

After a promising, but not conspicuous 
early career when he collaborated as a 
writer on such films as “The Amazing Dr. 
Clitterhouse,” “Juarez,” “Dr. Ehrlich’s 
Magic Bullet,” and “House Divided,” 





Huston clowns offstage 


Huston took on “The Maltese Falcon” as 
his first full-fledged writer-director job. 
Hollywood had done it before in 1931, 
but Huston turned it into one of the most 
exciting—and profitable—films of 1941. 

Huston’s next directorial venture 
wasn’t quite such a happy one. Admitting 
that “In This Our Life,” starring Bette 
Davis, Olivia De Havilland, George 
Brent, and Dennis Morgan, wasn’t all it 
should have been, he points out: “Hell, 
I’m interested in story, not stars. Four of 


. "em on one set made me nervous.” Just 


recently he turned down an offer to 
direct M-G-M’s forthcoming epic “Quo 
Vadis” for similar reasons. The produc- 
tion was getting too big. 

Huston spent four and a half years in 
the Pictorial Service of the Army Signal 
Corps. During this period he made two 
documentaries, “Let There Be Light” 
and “San Pietro.” The latter was taken 
under fire, and the men that fell in front 
of the cameras weren't acting. 

Taller and rangier than his late father, 
but resembling him in voice and feature, 
Huston the younger is an explosively 
effective conversationalist. Acquaintances 
have said of him he could describe a 
billiard ball for half an hour without 
boring anyone. His abilities in this direc- 
tion stem from a career that has taken 
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him all over the world and into an im- 
pressive number of pursuits. Before he 
reached Hollywood he delved into such 
varied fields as sculpture, painting, a 
brief and tempestuous career as a re- 
porter for the old New York Graphic, 
writing for the American Mercury, and 
becoming amateur boxing champion of 
the State of California. For a short time, 
at the age of 19, he also joined the 
Mexican cavalry. 

But the success this erstwhile prodigal 
and jack-of-all-trades has had in Holly- 
wood has been no accident. Beneath the 
overexuberance and wanderlust that 
once made Huston senior refer to his son 
as “that wild Indian of mine” lie the 
unfettered imagination and flintlike con- 
science of an artist who knows exactly 
where he is going. 

Huston has few illusions about the 
future of the movie industry. He sees it 
headed for “an enormous boom through 


television”"—a boom however that could - 


render the neighborhood theater obso- 
lete. Just now, he believes, the industry 
is merely saving what money it can and 
marking time. His next film, “The Red 
Badge of Courage,” Stephen Crane’s 
classic Civil War battle story, is about to 
be filmed in Virginia, aided by a money- 
saving idea of his own—shooting one 
mass battle scene while another one is 
being rehearsed on a different location. 

As to his work in general, Huston is 
pointedly laconic. A director should “in- 
terpret” the writer—even if “he himself 
is the writer.” And “every scene in the 
picture must be the most important.” 


The Big Hangover (M-G-M) isa fairly 
amusing comedy that falls into two com- 
paratively unrelated parts. The first is a 
protracted gag which finds a young law 
student, David Maldon (Van Johnson), 
singularly susceptible to a snort of alco- 
hol. It seems that during the war David 
took refuge in a well-stocked wine cellar, 
and a bomb came after him. He almost 
drowned in the stuff. And ever since 
that day it hadn’t taken much more than 
the sniff of a cork to set David looping 
and holding long conversations with his 
dog who talks back to him, apparently 
without any alcoholic stimulus whatever. 
By the time Norman Krasna—the film’s 
writer-director-producer—has_ used __ this 
comic device for all and a little more 
than it’s worth, he is ready to sober up 
the plot. This involves David’s new job 
with a rich and conservative law firm, 
and his romance with the boss’s daughter 
(Elizabeth Taylor). At this point social 
significance raises a timid head when 
David discovers that his employers are 
encouraging the owners of a swank apart- 
ment house to discriminate against a 
Chinese tenant. Importantly concerned 
in the ensuing battle are Percy Waram, 
Gene Lockhart, and Leon Ames, who 
bring some reality to this whimsy. 
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SHUM Climbing! 


BECAUSE 


HOUSEHOLD HITS HOME! 


wih the “Profit Combination” 











@ 127 new accounts! More than 10,000 lines over last year’s 
first half! And Household is still climbing—closing a June issue 
up 20% over 1949! 

The “profit combination” does it. Household’s combina- 
tion of home families and home editorial .. . concentrated in the 
free-spending home towns under 25,000. 

HOUSEHOLD HITS HOME for the lowest cost per page 
per 1,000—four colors, $3.20; black and white, $2.40. 


HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE « Arthur Capper, Publisher * Topeka, Kansas 


He HOUSEHOLD peeled combicalion 


HOME FAMILIES 24¢ HOME EDITORIAL 


CONCENTRATED IN THE HOME TOWNS OF AMERICA! 
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Wabash is a major link between 
the East and West, North and 
South, offering you through 
routes with 66 railroads. Ship 
via Wabash for swift, sure hand- 
ling. For details, see the nearest 
Wabash Representative or write: 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


WABASH 
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New England Migrants 


According to the census of 1850, half 
the natives of Vermont had left the state. 
When the famous first company of Mor- 
mons started across the plains to Utah, 
42 of the original 140 were New Eng- 
landers. John Humphrey Noyes’s rich and 
successful free-love Oneida colony was 
largely made up of New Englanders, 
most of the girls being from Vermont. 

When Asa Mercer carried a shipload 
of girls to be married to Northwestern 
pioneers in Seattle, most of the brides 
were from Massachusetts. Thirteen of 


sO many names of so many forgotten 
governors, schoolteachers, and inventors 
that it sometimes reads like the society 
pages of a small-town newspaper. But 
the names are so impressive and the 
doings are so ingenious that they perhaps 
tell the story more effectively than would 
a more orderly account. The names, for 
example (and these are rather minor 
characters), include John Brown, Armour 
and Swift, Pillsbury the flour man, Anson 
Jones and Moses Austin, Horace Mann, 
and Silver Dollar Tabor. 

The activities include the building of 
the town of Greeley, Colo., the most inter- 
esting section of the book—1,400 people 





Minnesota Historical Society 


New England erudition combined Chippewa and Greek to make Minneapolis 


Brigham Young’s wives were Yankees. A 
third of the first settlers of Wisconsin 
were New Englanders, as well as eight 
of the first governors. New Englanders 
promoted the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad, planted the first seed- 
less oranges in California, dug the first 
irrigation ditches in Colorado, broke up 
the James-Younger band of outlaws, laid 
out the cities of Portland and Seattle, and 
founded innumerable towns bearing the 
names of the places they had left. They 
were the first salmon canners on the 
Columbia River, found copper in Michi- 
gan, financed the Illinois Central, dug 
out the Comstock Lode, logged Puget 
Sound, built the Battle House in Mobile 
and the Hotel St. Charles in New 
Orleans, manufactured plows, harvesters, 
windmills, cameras, guns, and patent 
medicines, and started schools, news- 
papers, publishing houses, and temper- 
ance societies wherever they went. 

So vast and so rapid was their migra- 
tion that by 1857 it seemed likely that 
New England would soon be deserted. 
By 1860, some 500,000 had left. Stewart 
Holbrook’s “The Yankee Exodus” is a 
long catalogue of the exiles, containing 


paid $155 apiece for membership in a 
colony that bought 112,000 acres, dug 
an irrigation ditch 15 inches deep, 8 feet 
wide, and 10 miles long, fenced in 35,000 
acres, took temperance vows, made 
$20,000 to $30,000 a month tanning 
buffalo hides, and started a community 
that has flourished ever since. 

What made them leave New England, 
where did they go, and why did they 
flourish? Weather unquestionably played 
a big part: 1816, for instance, was the 
Year of the Two Winters, when snow fell 
in June in Vermont. For whatever it is 
worth, few of them settled in Indiana or 
Iowa. Few of them became policemen. 
One theory is that they worked hard 
wherever they located “because other- 
wise they might have to return.” Stewart 
Holbrook covers only their migrations 
within the United States, except for a 
brief discussion of the missionaries; had 
he discussed the early merchants, with 
their extraordinary voyages, their branch 
offices in Canton and Calcutta, their Latin 
American investments and _ plantations, 
the record would be even more remark- 
able. (THE YANKEE Exopus. By Stewart 
Holbrook. 398 pages. Macmillan. $5.) 
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Mysterious Milestones 


This week Agatha Christie will publish 
her 50th mystery novel, “A Murder Is 
Announced.” It is a typical Christie per- 
formance, one of the best in her long 
list of titles, dealing with a Miss Blacklock 
in a place called Little Paddocks in the 
village of Chipping Cleghorn. 

An advertisement in the local paper 
states that a murder will take place at 
Little Paddocks at 6:30 p.m. the follow- 
ing Friday. The assumption is that it is a 
prank until there is a holdup, a killing 
before ten witnesses, and two subsequent 
murders. Intelligent assistance is given 
the police by an old lady named Miss 
Jane Marple. 

It is one of those mysteries in which the 
ingredients for the solution are revealed 
in the first few chapters, provided the 
reader clearly visualizes what happens, 
revises his impression as new information 
accumulates, and pays close enough at- 
tention to spot small discrepancies and 
slips of the tongue. Its characters are 
stock; its settings are tearooms, parson- 
ages, and gardens; its humor is mildly 
arch but not embarrassing. The motiv- 
ation for the first murder is, to put it 
mildly, weak. But within its artificial 
framework everything is in place, ex- 
pertly contrived, tastefully arranged, 
and with two artful clues at once so 
obvious and so cunning that they give 
the story a momentary brilliance and 
make the reader feel that he has actu- 
ally discovered something. 

The book also goes a long way toward 
explaining the extraordinary popularity 
of Agatha Christie’s novels. A tall, good- 
looking, gray-haired, and bespectacled 
woman with a grown daughter, Miss 
Christie was born in Torquay, in Devon, 
the child of an English mother and an 
American father, and wrote her first 
novel during the first world war when 
she was serving in France. Various pub- 
lishers rejected this first account of the 
Belgian detective, Hercule Poirot, before 
it was published in 1920. She then wrote 
one a year until 1926, when the tremen- 
dous success of “The Murder of Roger 
Ackroyd” stepped up production to two 
a year. Six of her plays have been 
produced. 

She is married to Max Mallowan, her 
second husband, an archeologist and 
British government adviser of Arab 
affairs, and accompanies her husband 
each spring to the Middle East, to his 
excavations into Assyrian ruins. The 
rest of the time she lives quietly in 
Devonshire or London, has little social 
life, and made the headlines only once— 
when she disappeared in 1926 and was 

found after a nationwide, eleven-day 
search, suffering from amnesia. By 1930, 
she tried to get away from mysteries, 
and wrote “Giant’s Bread” (and later 
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Site were one of man’s earliest inventions for 
overcoming distance. Now, thanks to the telephone, you can 
reach most of the world’s countries from your own home or 
office! Just say to the Long Distance operator: “I want to make 
an overseas call”—and your voice will be sent winging across 
the ocean. Whether you want to visit with a favorite friend who 
is traveling abroad—or settle an overseas business deal—do it by 
telephone! The cost? Surprisingly low. | 
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Your KEY to 
Kentucky HMospitality 


_ At hospitality time, when only the 


best is shared among friends, you'll 
find the genial flavor of Kentucky’s 
Favorite Bonded Bourbon the true 
complement of a generous host. Dis- 
tilled in the genuine sour mash man- 
ner since 1870, OLD FITZGERALD is to 
Bourbon what Sterling is to Silver. 
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PIPER PLANE,’ 


Says Indiana Truck Operator 





Homer W. Fitterling, President of Fitterling 
Transportation Co., Inc., of South Bend, Indiana, 
uses a Piper Pacer (his second Piper) to super- 
vise personally his extensive motor freight opera- 
tions in Ohio. Indiana, Michigan and Illinois. 

Mr. Fitterling says, “I couldn’t get along 
without my Piper. I can visit any of my ten 
terminals in half the time formerly required 
by auto and with much greater ease and per- 
sonal comfort. I am now able to make in one 
day the same trip which formerly required two 
days and a night away from home. My Piper 
also burns less gas than my car.” 

A fast, economical, far-ranging Piper Pacer can 
mean a lot to you, too, in added profits and pleas- 
ure. With the new Piper “Learn-as-you-travel” 
plan your Piper dealer can teach you to fly while 
you travel on business or pleasure trips. 

Not until Piper developed the low-cost Piper 
Pacer with better than two-mile-a-minute cruising 
speed has any personal plane combined so well 
practical speed with honest-to- goodness economy. 
Just think—four people can fly in the Pacer at 
less than cost for bus-fare! Pacer prices start 
at $3,295. 


For name of your nearest Piper dealer 
and illustrated folders on Pacer and 
**Learn-as-you-travel”’ plan, write 
Dept. N-3. 
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Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
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Miss Christie: Fifty times a winner 


three other novels) under a pseudonym. 
They had a moderate success, but noth- 
ing that she wrote as Mary Westmacott 
approached the sales of Agatha Christie. 
In one day, Penguin Books in England 
printed a million copies of one of her 
detective stories. Before the American 
25-cent reprints began, her American 
sales were 26,000,000. Since that time, 
Pocket Books alone has sold 5,000,000 
copies in one year. Since her books are 
now translated into most languages, her 
total sales all over the world ‘are esti- 
mated at approximately 100,000,000. 
(A Murper Is ANNOUNCED. By Agatha 
Christie. 248 pages. Dodd, Mead. $2.50.) 


Other Books 


THe Miracuious Fish or Dominco 
Gonza.es. By Martin M. Goldsmith. 208 
pages. Norton. $2.75. The people of 
Puerto Miguel lived very close to the sea 
and the soil, which was the way Father 
Salvador thought God meant man to live. 
Their sins were few, and the tuna and 
mackerel they caught were often fewer 
than the sharks they hauled in. When 
Walter Mulligan arrived, offering 5 pesos 
per kilo for shark livers to make a sun- 
shine vitamin, the town grew, prices 
soared, and sins multiplied. Two new 
cantinas appeared, and Senor Lopez 
awoke to find the Eagle Eye shooting 
gallery next door to his religious shop. 
Until Father Salvador stopped him, he 
supplied large Jesuses for perfect scores. 
Domingo Gonzales, who had previously 
caught sharks, now hauled in only tuna 
and mackerel, pursued by bad luck ever 
since he had tried to harpoon the father 
of all sharks. When he finally caught it, 
the liver of the monster was found to 
lack potency, the railroad went to 
another town, Sefor Mulligan left, and 
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the village returned to its sleepy, 
sinless ways. 
Tue Lecacy. By Nevil Shute. 308 


pages. Morrow. $3. When Jean Paget _ 


inherited a fortune, she could not erase 
the memory of her walk with 32 other 
English women and children in Malaya 
in search of a nonexistent Japanese prison 
camp. Half died on the march. She re- 
membered her three years working in 
the rice fields of the village of Kuala 
Telang, and the torture of Joe Harman 
nearby. When she got her fortune she 
returned to Kuala Telang to have a well 
dug for the natives who had befriended 
her. There she learned that Joe had not 
died, and the rest of the book is the story 
of her search for him. It leads her into the 
Queensland hills of Australia, to rebuild- 
ing a ghost town, and to life in a country 
that is good for Joe but a “crook” place 
for a woman: no telephones, dress or 
food shops, with the young men leaving 
for the cattle country and the young 
women for the cities, and only the short- 
wave radio bridging the miles. 

TROY AND THE Maypo.e. By Winston 
Clews. 248 pages. Knopf. $3. In the 
beginning of this novel, two younger boys 
are following obediently in the lead of 
Dirk Warren and becoming vaguely in- 
terested in the new girl who has just 
moved into their middle-class neighbor- 
hood. The time is the end of the first 
world war; the place is a run-down 
English seaport. By the time they were 
out of school they were in love with 
Sybil, but Dirk married her. To cover up 
his love affair with an Italian girl, he told 
his wife that his old friend was in love 
with her. His decline from youthful 
thoughtlessness to calculated arrogance 
and contempt is well done. The story is 
told in the first person, by the old friend, 
and at intervals readers get the im- 
pression that the author was tempted 
to cast off the restraints of his detached 
and distant form and let himself go. 
But he never does. 

Tue Sunuit Fievp. By Lucy Kennedy. 
333 pages. Crown. $3. There were three 
stowaways aboard the Red Tanager 
when, in 1857, she left New Bedford for 
Brooklyn: Pocahontas (Po) O'Reilly, 
seeking her cousin Brian; Larry Wain- 
wright, wanting to play the new game, 
baseball; and Juba, a Negro, looking for 
his wife and baby. This highly dramatic, 
pleasantly fantastic, and generally good- 
natured novel is filled with action as 
tense as that of a modern thriller. Since 
everyone in Brooklyn is interested in the 
new game, Larry manages to unite the 
two Brooklyn teams into one and chal- 
lenge the Knickerbockers of New York for 
the World Championship. The challenge 
is accepted, but only after Larry and 
Po prove that members of the Knicker- 
bockers are involved in the slave trade, 
and the first World Series is eventually 
won by New York. by fou! play. 
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Fill it once... 


Dip-Less ware SETS 


Dip-Less writing sets were designed espe- 

i cially for busy desks... for those who 
: ~*~ write much and often. Filled once, they 
write for months...a page or more at 


each dip! And a Dip-Less writes your 
way exactly. 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY 
You WRITE 


For Your Susiness Writing 
... Mhe Way You Do 1%... 


From the world’s largest variety of 
point styles you select the precise point 
for your writing job—and the way you 
write it. All points instantly interchange- 
able—instantly renewable in case of 
damage. Ask for a demonstration at any 
pen counter. 


SINGLE SETS 
$325 to $375 


DOUBLE SETS 
$650 to $750 


CHOICE OF COLORS 


All Prices Slightly Higher in Canada 








AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 


The Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. 
In Canada: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto 
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THE 


olden State 


now TIMED for your 
Greater favel Convenience 





The GOLDEN 
STATE's early morn- 
ing artival at Los Angeles 
virtually means am extra day in this fasci- 
nating city. Latest type, lightweight equip- 
ment includes modern Pullmans and re- 
served Chair Car seats. The GOLDEN STATE 
is one of America’s truly great trains... 
extra fine, extra fare . . . smooth riding. 


A mid-day departure from Chicago means 
more convenient connection for patrons 
from the East. 


Through Sleeper, New York to Los Ange 
les . . . also through Sleeper and Chair 
Car from Minneapolis and St. Paui— 
teaving Minneapolis 12:01 pm, St. Paul 
12:25 pm... also through Sleeper from 
St. Lovis—leaving 4:00 pm. 


Equally fine service returning; leave Los 
Angeles 1:30 pm, arrive Chicago 11:45 am. 


Consult your local ticket agent, or address 
A. D. Martin, Gen. Pass. Traf. Mgr., Rock Island 
Lines, 723 La Salle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 





THE IMPERIAL — Diesel-powered too—leaves 
Chicago 8:30 pm, arrives Los Angeles 10:55 pm. 
Eastbound, leaves Los Angeles 7:30 am, arrives 


Chicago 3:00 pm. 
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What Liberties Are We Losing?—III 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ne American sponsors of super- 
OD station have had a great deal of 
trouble getting around the constitu- 
tional guarantees of the rights of life, 
liberty, and property. For when these 
are joined in an indivisible triangle of 
liberty, they constitute our most 
powerful defense against the invasion 
of socialism. The one which they 
need to eliminate or breach, of course, 
is the right of property. 

Three methods of attack 
have been used for this pur- 
pose in legislative and judi- 
cial action. The first is to 
break down the defenses of - 
property through a wide, 
almost unlimited use of the 
general-welfare clause in 
the Constitution. The sec- 
ond is to rate the three 
rights of life, liberty, and 
property in a descending order of 
importance. The third is to attempt to 
disassociate the right of property from 
the rights of life and liberty and to 
substitute for it a “right” of security. 

The first two of these methods have 
found help and sympathy not only*in 
the legislative declarations of Con- 
gress but in the Supreme Court as 
reconstructed over the past thirteen 
years. The third method which is 
especially emphasized in the effort 
of the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights, has reached the point 
of inelusion in the FEPC bill endorsed 
by President Truman and urged by 
his representatives in Congress. 


rpyie term “general welfare” appears 

twice in the Constitution. It is in 
the Preamble: “promote the general 
welfare,” and in Article 1, Section 8: 
that Congress may tax to provide, 
among other things, for the “general 
welfare of the United States.” Under 
an interpretation of the reconstituted 
Supreme Court, a great number of 
Federal grants, benefits, and regula- 
tions for all sorts of groups and pur- 
poses have been allowed. The point 
seems to have been forgotten by all 
but a minority of the Court that the 
words “general welfare” mean some- 
thing more than the sum of all little 
welfares. For if enough little welfares 
are provided, the general welfare of 
the nation will be hopelessly impaired. 
But an opening has been made in the 
Constitution for almost anything a 





political Congress and President may 
find it expedient to provide. 

Another trend has been a disposi- 
tion of a group of Supreme Court 
Justices, notably Murphy, Rutledge. 
Black, and Douglas, to regard the 
three rights of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty in an order of descending impor- 
tance. This tendency was vigorously 
resisted by the late Chief Justice 
Stone without avail. Justice 
Frankfurter has more re- 
cently protested about this 
“preferred position” of life 
and personal liberty, over 
property. This double 
standard has also been 
pointed out—not to say de- 
plored—by the notable and 
respected Judge Learned 
Hand. He has verv force- 
fully pointed out the truth 
that has been assumed for nearly a 
century and a half: that there is a 
strict equality of all three rights. 

In defending the FEPC bill, 
Senator Lucas, the majority leader 
and Presidential spokesman, asserted 
that the right of life was placed “above 
all others” and that life meant “liveli- 
hood” and that hence the FEPC bill 
should pass. This is utter confusion, of 
course, but it shows the trend of Fair 
Deal thinking. Property, therefore, 
becomes a third-class right. 

Finally, there is the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights of the 
United Nations, adopted a year and a 
half ago. This lists a whole flock of 
new “rights” and dropped property to 
some vague language in Article 17. 
It revises the old trilogy of individual 
rights as follows: “Everyone has the 
right to life, liberty, and security of 
person.” Mrs. Roosevelt, chairman of 
the Human Rights Commission, we 
may assume, finds this revision in line 
with her own personal philosophy. 


T 1s almost unbelievable that this 

Declaration should be cited in the 
Administration’s FEPC. bill, thus to 
embed a new and strange definition 
of human rights in the law of the land. 
In commenting on this, Sen. George, 
who is not given to extravagant -lan- 
guage, said: “We have never ratified 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Once we do... we shall have 
changed...the character of the 
Government of the United States.” 
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HOW TO 
CLEAN UP IN BUSINESS 


In many cases it is a simple matter to clean 
up in business. All it takes is a lot of water, 
a few “tools” and the effective cleaning 
power added by Monsanto detergents. 
These basic chemicals are sold directly 
to formulators of cleaning compounds and 
solutions. They, in turn, supply industry 
requirements where thorough cleaning, 
fast rinsing and low cost are important. 


glass and 
metals 
cleaning 


Santomerse* No. 1 is a popular 
Monsanto detergent alk tain agent. 
It possesses “all-purpose” qualities— 

is equally effective in hard or soft water, 








acid or alkaline solutions—is a thorough 
wetter—provides fast penetration—has 
rapid, free-rinsing properties—makes 
abundant suds, even in salt water. 
Widely used by formulators and 
compounders who prize the quality of 
their products. 





heavy equipment cleaning 


In addition to Santomerse No. 1, with its 
“all-purpose” qualities, other Monsanto 
detergents contribute specific properties 
to cleaning compounds. Tetra sodium 
pyrophosphate and sodium tripoly- 
phosphate combine water-softening 
qualities with high detergency—useful in 
hard-water areas, especially where scum 
and soap curds are present. Also used 

as soap Suilders. 














household cleaning ... 
luxury soaps 


Monsanto tetra sodium pyrophosphate 
and sodium tripolyphosphate find wide 
use as soap builders—also as ingredients 
in household cleaners. . . . In 

the manufacture of fine soaps, Sopanox* 
and SA-326 are used to retard oxidation 
—Coumarin, to add pleasing fragrance. 








commercial cleaning 


Tri sodium phosphate is still another 
Monsanto detergent extensively used by 
formulators of cleaning compounds for 
commercial, industrial and household 
service. Its excellent water-softening 
properties make it useful wherever water 
conditioning is a problem. It is also 
used in textile processing . . . for 
degumming silk and rayon. 


information for formulators 


Formulators are offered more information 
on product improvements and cost 
reductions through the use of Monsanto 
detergents. Simply mail the coupon, 

or write Monsanto Chemical Company, 
1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) 


Limited, Montreal and Vancouver. 
#Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
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Serving Industry...Which Serves Mankind 


TO FORMULATORS OF CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Further information will be furnished on any of Monsanto's detergent 
products listed here. Check those that interest you ... then fill in and 


return the coupon. 


_] Santomerse, in liquid, flake, powder or paste form . . . (} Sterox* CD, for 
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] Tri sodium phosphate, for water softening, water treatment, 
Tetra sodium pyrophosphate, for increased cleaning power... 
(} Sedium tripolyphosphate, for use with soaps, detergents, water softeners, 


controlling dusting and sudsing . . 
oxidation... 
detergency ... | 
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